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To Mst. JOHN :‘NT C H O L S. 


Dear Sir, 

1 NEED not-take up-much of your time in complimenting 
you on the defign or execution of your Bibltothaca Bri- 
tannica Topogxaphka a work whofe merit-fufficieutly 
appears from its extenfion through Six Volumes in Quarto. 

I (hall not be afraid- of Teeming .to take .any merit, or to afk 
-any-acknowledgement, fbr.having.-fuggefted,the original plan to 

you; fmce the fatisfaflion I.feet in your fuccefs is an,ample 
compeiifetion for any thing I may'ha-ve contributed to promote it. 

In one inftance, -however, do me the favour'to gratify my 
wilh to ferve you, by accepting-alittle Eflay, which, though 
.-you may deem k foreign to the plan of a work on Britifi Anti¬ 
quities, is' by no means unworthy the attention of Briiifi Anti¬ 
quaries. 

My-'early conncflion with the ihterefts of that people whofe 
ancient monuments are the objefl of this traft, makes me con¬ 
fer it as a tribute to the memory of that .near ^nd refpefted 
relation' who awakened:toy curiofity, .and.led my attention to 
Indian affairs, and. to whofe honeft induftry in file fervice of the 
Eaft India company I owe my all. 

3 2 It 
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different fubjefts tbcmfelves in different places of India_in- 

hopes that ftiil more accurate accounts if poffible may be ob- 
taiued, and ftiil further helps for illuftratirig the intricate My-- 
thology of the Eaft, or at lead for afcertaining whether it be, as 
feme modern writers chufe to think, worth iliuftrating. How 
little do we know of the magnificent pagoda of Chillembrum [ 6 ], 
except by the mention of it in our late ravages of the country!. 
The Eaft India company have a painting of that of Ghirin- 
gaham [c] in- their committee room; and a good drawing of it 
-by an officer- in their fervicc was exhibited in Pall-Mall 1768. 
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which ate not now to be recovered. A beautiful illuminated 
ground-plot finilhed by Mr. Sandby from hints by Dr. Linde is 
to be -feen in the Doctor's apartments at Windfor. 

I am fenfible I may incur the charge .of interfering with Home 
of my own .countrymen vvhofe accounts of the prefent fubjefl 
have been read before the Society of Antiquaries, among whom 
I have the honour of ranking, and have been printed in the 
feventh volume of their Archaeologia. But as very few draw¬ 
ings accompanied that account, and from-the fewithat are en¬ 
graved -there one may gather the inclination of the Society to' 
have engraved more if they could have got them, there can 
he no impropriety in giving a further defcription with that 
important addition; and were it only a bare narrative, no ose 
could he difpieafed with comparing the : ttvo accounts, and feeing 
how well they agree.- ■ - • 

Under all thefe circumftances there needs do excole for your 
concurring to throw as much light on fuch a fubjeit as it will 

You will believe me when I profefs myfelf 

Your faithful friend and obedient humble fervant, 

a. g. 
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PREFACE. 




P R E F A C E. 


T HOSE who have penetrated into the abftrufenefles- of 
Indian Mythology find that in thefe temples was prac- 
tifed a worfliip fimilar to that pradtifed by all the feveral nations 
of the world in their earlieft as well as moft enlightened pe¬ 
riods. It was paid to the. Phallus by the Afiatics, to Priapns by 
the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, to Baalpeor by the Ca~ 
naanites, and idolatrous Jews. The figure is feen on the fafcia 
whieh runs round the circus at Nifmes, and over the portal of 
the cathedral of Toloufe, and feveral churches at Bourdeaux [c]„ 
If we believe Monfieur Sonnerat, the profeffors of this wor- 
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and Libera [*]; as the cow as well as the bull was ail olsjcfi 
of Indian worfhip.[/]. It was the favourite vehicle of the tne- 
tampfychofis [mj. The Greeks, who did not adopt this doc¬ 
trine, ftill gave to Bacchus by different names,power over the 
ioul after its reparation from the body, aud introduced his fyrn- 
bols and orgies on their tombs: fometimes too with appen¬ 
dages too obfcene to be here enlarged on, adopting the worfhip 
■of the Indian nations in this inftance alfo [»]. 

The great refembjance obferved between the figure and at¬ 
tributes of Bacchus, who was very antiently worfhiped in India, 
and the figures and attributes in the famous pagoda of Elephant* 
meat Bombay, fhews plainly that we muff fearch into the moil 
.antient monuments of the religion of thefe people, and that we 
fhall there find tire form of the figures by which they repre- 
fented the ideas of their antient Theology. We there fee an 
•obfcene figure with fix arms (plate IX.) adorned with a firing 
of death’s heads, intimating the conne&ion between tbe-God of 
life and the God of death. The bafon in one of his hands is 
given to the Bacchus of the Greeks, and Megaflhenes in Strabo 
1 :{xv. .713.) makes the bell a part of his proceffion. It is alfo in¬ 
troduced inthe worfhip ofPriapus in the, paintings of Hercules, 
Bacchus has alfo the epithet of mitre-bearer- The veil which 
this monfbreus figure holds in-two of his hands is that of the 
night, when the fun er Bacchus conceals himfelf. The ferpent 
•in another hand is the emblem of life, while the ftvord and 
■Child reprefent death Ja], 

Thofe whofe cupiofity leads them to purfue the compa'rifon 
farthgj: may be amply gratified in the following/ pages of this 
•*vrit*jg;who has fupported a lively imagination by a great fund 

W l^nrarvllk, lb. 75. 76. [/) lb. 79" 

[*] lb. 80. £»] lb. 8i. 84. 
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of reading verified by a&ual monuments in the colledlidn o£ 
Mr. Charles Townley, a collection which if engraved would 



would fondly hope the “ Marmora Oxonienfia” will not be the 
laft collc-dion of antique marbles engraved in England. 


“ The compaiifon of thefe monuments and the explanation 
of the motives which occafioned the compound form in which 
we fee them, while they difcover to us ideas whofe identity in¬ 
dicates one common-.fource, put it out of difpute that they are 
connected with theological principles formerly commog to the 
Greeks, . Tartars, Indians, and Japanefe. Thefe. principles dif- 
figured by the religious fables framed by the(e feveral people 
all go back to the fymbolic worfirip of the Scythians, which in 
the Weft became changed into Hellenifm deflroyed by Ghrift* 
ianity, and .in tire Eaft aflumed the form which it ftill retains 
among the Japanefe,Tartars, .and Indians [/]•” 

According to the definite of the Bramins, Chlven , whom others- 
called Vichenou , is the .one lupreme Being who created, preferves, 
and will deflroy all. He is reprefented by three deities called 
Trimourii or Tritvam,. a name exprefhve of the three powers be- 
rorementioned {<?].. Brouma or Bcninha, Vichenou or Bijhtn % Chi¬ 
ve n or Maboefys , 'are names of each of the three pi&rcrs united 
in file Trimonits, and thofe of the three legillators of India [r]*. 
The followers of each, mutually hoftile to each other, repre- 
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*Hple bodied figure of the Elephants pagoda ; the fun; -fource 
of light; the cow, author of creation; lie has alfo the name of 
Darmadeve in India [r]. 

“ It is-by no means certain at what particular period Vichc- 
nou eftabliihed in-India the religion which ftill prevails there 
nearly in its original form. But face the-Brarains themfelves 
acknowledge that the figures in the pagoda of Elephanta re¬ 
ceive but an imperfeft explanation from the religion now fub- 
fiftillg among them, and son the other hand may be explained 
by the worlhip of Bacchus which preceded that of Vichenou in 
India, we.muft refer thefe figures to that tvorfhip, and pre- 
fumejhem executed in times antecedent, to the introdufiion of 
Vichenou’s dodlrine [r].” 

We learn from Diodorus Siculus [r,-] that Bacchus was ac¬ 
knowledged by the-Bramins of his time as the founder of their 
civil and religious polity, and for this was afterwards deified. 
There exifted therefore a.form of worfhip prior to that paid to 
this new deity. He -himfelf had brought it into India, -and it 
was that of the author of all things , under the form of Jiafen. 
and the name of Ruder. The prefent Bramins acknowledge 
JJnwwa as the-author of this religion and their firft lawgiver, 
and the antient ones afcritied the fame qualities to Bacchus. 
Thefe two perfonages muft therefore be one and the fame. 
The Greeks and Romans adopted- the fame concurrent circurrt- 
fiances. [»]. Diodorus [y] adds that many cities of India bore 
The name of Bacchus in the language of the country, x djx res rt;s 
cy X uIgiur SixXe kJot. This language is the Shanferit fo little un- 
-derftood at prefent by.-fhe moft learned Bramins. There exift- 
ei^many monuments too various to be described of the birth of 

t^O'Ancarville, lb. .90-94. M R>-V 

idBI. IJ1. ["] D’Ancarvilb, )h. 95-97. 

' I/JTII- =3=- 
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to place the cutting, of thefe excavations in Elephanta &c. at' 
leaft fifteen hundred years after his time, at the period when 
Ninus and Semiramis canted their cotiquefts into India, whofc 
then king oppofed them with elephants-covered with mail, and- 
troopf armed with lances. - Such lances and a variety of other 
circumftances appearing, in the pagoda of Elephanta ferve to 
prove that they were made long after the time of Chiven. .-when - 

[fl B’Ancarrillc, . 1 . 101—-106, 

fri !•>. no. * 

M lb. u 5 . 

m D'Anctrviilc abi ftp. nd-rrjt. 
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idea of tlie general defign, convey at leaft a melancholy reflec- 
lion on the havoc made of theie interefting monuments of 
Eaftern antiquity fince they have fallen into the hands of Eu¬ 
ropeans, and flrongly inculcate the importance of the Society, 
inflituted “ for inquiring into the hi (lory civil and natural, the 
antiquities, arts, fciences, and literature of Alia,” under the pro¬ 
ficiency of our learned member and diftinguilhed orieatalifi Sr 
■William Jones. 


THE 







le or hole of pagodes in this i'fland is in another plate, 
d alio out of hard rockes, and very great, al ful of pagodes, 
•ut likewife of the fame {tones, with fo evill favored and 
fliarpes, that to enter therein it would make a mans hayre 
upright. There is yet another pagode, which they hold 
■fteem for the higheft and chiefeft' pagode of all the reft, 
h ftanderh in a little Hand’ called Pory. This pagode by 
?ortingals is called the pagode of the ’Elephant . In that 
ftandeth an high hill, and on the top thereof is a hol£ 
Toeth down into the hill, digged and carved out of the hard 
or ftones as big as a great cloyfter: within it hath both 
s and ceflernes for water very curioufly made, and round 
: the wals are cut out and formed the fhapes of elephants. 







ir gratifying the curiofity ofthe- 
workmanfhip were more likely 
ation, and thereby gain a kind of 


the top of it y fo much fpoke of by 
nt admired by the prefent queen 
k any one has feen this part of In- 
home with fome account of it- A 
>r a place dedicated to the worlhip' 
vs its name from the Perfian word 
\z pout ghuda a temple of falfe gods, 

hill upon this iflaud Elephanta is 
nagoda, cut out of the very heart 
lions are about one hundred and' 
ight about eighteen, befides feve- 
d adjoining to it. At {ixteen feet 
e {ixteen pillars of flone cut out- . 








it has had time, to dry into a competent hardnefs. 
mean time, it Teems to me fomewhat furprifing, that ft 
able. To ftppendous a work as this, which one woul 
almoft above the reach of human performance, canno 
books or tradition, that ever I could hear of, be traced \ 
authors, no. mot even by conjeflure. For to give that 
the ridiculous opinion of its having been executed b 
ander’s order, would be doing it too much Honor, 
firft place, it is clear both by hiftory and tradition, t 
conqueror never penetrated To Tar into India, or was 
true that he did, what likelihood is there that lie ihc 
ploy his army, or any body of men, on a little ifland t 
miles in circuit, without a drop of frdh water oil it, a 
C 
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wide of his rout, to hew fuch a temple out of the middle of a 
mountain, the bare excavation of which out of a foltd rock 
mud have taken up a number of years, to fay nothing of the 
chiv.zeliug it into the regular form of pillars, and the reft of the 
architecture which it to this day exhibits. Befides, there is not 
in the images or fculptures to be found the lead ihadow of ailu- 
fion to tilt hiftory, manners, or worlhip of the Macedonians! and 
what is yet more unaccountable, no not even of the Gentoos. 
The likelieft conje&ure then that occurs is, that the religion 
of thefe la ft muft have undergone fome revolution (though this 
they ftriaiy deny), and that this temple muft be the work of 
the old aborigines of the country. This-conjefture too is con¬ 
firmed by the prefent Gentoos not retaining, that ever I coudd 
learn, any veneration for this place, or any regard for it, but on 
account of its undoubted antiquity. Perhaps too if a proper en¬ 
quiry was to be made there might be found amongft fome of 
the brail,ms of the continent, who ate the depofitaries of the 
antieutell hiftories as well as of oral tradition, fome accounts 
whereby to afcertain the epoch and origin of this next to mira¬ 
culous work, fo as to fatisfy the curiofity of the lovers of anti¬ 
quity, and who could never have a more noble object. In the 
mean time it were to be wiftied that fome good dtaughtfmen. 
would oblige the public with accurate drawings and dimenfions 
taken on the fpot, examining withal the continuity of the rock 
thus excavated, the bardnefs of it, and caltulating the time and 
number of men it muft have taken up to bring it into its pre¬ 
fent form. For certainly there is to be found in it wherewithal 
to exercife worthily the pencil'of a Cornelius le Bran, whofe 
juflnefs cannot enough be commended; and it is impoffible for 
mere verbal defcrjptions to give an adequate idea of it. I am 
far from warranting the dimenfions here given any further than 
to the grois guefs of my eye. 

Voyage to the Eaft-Indies 1750, p. 92—97. 

The 














The next (Iffcription in order of time about ten,years after is 
that of fntoiWjkir Anquetil .de-Perron, in the preliminary dif- 
courfe to hisfZend Avelta.'-v:' 

“ My ffrft attention (fays he) to the pagodas of Elephanta 
was to look for antient iufcriptions as at Keneri. I found only 
the ..names or travellers, chiefly Englifli and Portuguc-fe; I con¬ 
tented myfelf therefore, with taking the dimenfions of the exca¬ 
vations and proportions as at Keneri. 

Beginning with, the pagoda A (plate I. VHI. A) on the right 
of the large one,' and whofe entrance (i) is feven canes high, 
you meet with a ciftern under a cut rock (a),' then a divan (.:) 
four canes and a half wide, by one cane long, and one cane three- 
quarters high. At the further end is the fanftuary two cancs 
and a' half fquare without figures: but in the middle a kind 
of lingam thrown down. On the right (6) at the end of the 
fecond. veftibule (j) which has two pillars like thofe of the pa- 
, goda four and a half wide, one and three-fixths high, and one and 
a half deep, is.a.man. fitting, whofe cap refembles.thofe of two 
figures in the.pagodas of Djegueferi and Keneri, and at his files 
two men fitting looking , at him. At the. other end at bottom 
the cifteraJa"continued with fteps: over’it is a room begun 
by a kind of cleft ahout one foot and a half wide. Fronting at 
the entrance to the right (8) of the door of tire fiuifiuary is a 
mutilated figure; on the left (9) appears a man with four arms 
fitting,’ leaning on one elbow; and holding a ftaff. To the left 
of this man are.two women Handing,' one putting her hand be¬ 
hind the otherYileck, and further oil to the left of this woman 
is a man Handing, having oh ills head a cap like thofe befoie- 
mentioued with long ears, and a kind of hair •hanging down, 
which is perhaps an ornament of the cap.’ * 

:: C 2 . From 
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From this tittle pagoda you enter the large one® plate I, 
VIII. [a] which is feven canes deep from a to b, and! fixteew 
wide from c to d, fupported by thirty pillars, of which 6 run-, 
the greateft length and 7 the greateft width. 

The fanftuary (11) is four canes deep with a door In each 
front, and on each fide of thefe doors a giant Handing naked and 5 
holding a fword. In the middle is the lingam of the ufual 
fhape(iz). 

On the right fide of the pagoda A is a large mutilated figure 
of a man Handing with eight arms [£j. The firft two dime are 
broken: the fecond armed with a fabre, the third holds by the 
thigh a child with its head downwards? with the fourth oram,.. 
which is lifted over his head, the giant fupports a veil, which co«-. 
vers him like a tent, and hangs down behind. The firft left nr 
of this coloffus is broken;, in.the fecond he holds a kind of a* 
full mortar, or a cup into which a child ieems to fall," and itn 
the third a bell with a clapper,, or a mortar with a peftte The 
fourth left arm placed like the fourth right fuppofts the ftltier 
veil. Behind the right.arms is an elephant whole head’tmfwers> 
to the fabre held’in the fecond 1 arm. ' Underneath are many Kt-t 
tie figures and above the arch or cornice, whereon 1 is tl*B large 
figure is a kind of Ihield (plate I. VIII, D) with the charades inn 
the middle cut in. 

At the correfponding extremity of the colowade ft funds 3 
man with four arms: at his right-a woman, and behind her 
another woman. Lower down to the right of thefe women 
anu a little forwarder is another woman holding a if art of com¬ 
mand. At the corner Hands a iefs man holding a vafe (fi.). 
The giant has in'his left hand a kind of pine apple. Thiagroupe 

P- r^S- ' 57 - and 'f ■ GiofthVoyr.gr, French tranflst. p. 84— 87. 

[4] See our ninth plate. 


confifts 
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confifts of eight large figures furmounted by fmaller in the drape 
ofangels. 

Proceeding toward the bottom on each fide is a room (3) 
three canes and a half fquare, and one and'a half high without 

At the further end to the right (4) ftands a giant four canes 
high: his wife ftands at his left three and a quarter high refting 
her left hand on a dwarf. The coloffus has four arms; one of 
his left arms refta on a large dwarf quite naked, having round 
his heck a fort of collar, whence hangs on his bread: a kind of 
calibalh (G.) and m his left hand he feems to hold a hood¬ 
ed forpent twilled round his arm. O’veragainft the giant is a 
man fitting on.his heels, and at his. left hand Hand two women 
holding a ftaff, and one of them having her hand on her bo- 
fam, This groupe confifts of feven large figures, over which 
are many fmaller ones [c]. 

A* bottom in the middle is a bud or half body with three 
facesreach a cane high. One may judge of the fize of this body 
if intire by the figures which are a cane : long by nine inches 
thick: the diameter of the bracelet is half a cane. This bud 
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fo front at the entrance on the right (6) is another giant with 
four arms leaning on a dwarf.- (7) is a divan two canes and a 
half deep, where was then water. At the end (8) is Gooes: 
eppofite him (9) a man Handing: at the end (jo) fix figures 
painted on the wall and very frefh: 3 reprefent women, one of 
whom has a child in her arms. 

- The- bafe (plate I. VIII. H.) of the pillars of the excavation 
B is a cane high, and two-thirds of a cane wide. From the foot 
of the pedeftal to the capital a cane (o),, figures at the corners 
over the pedeftal, the fhaft (c) fluted:-the whole pillar is two 
canes and a half high, as well as the width of the fpace between 
the pillars- 

After having-carefully examined 1 all the curibfities-of thefe 
pagodas, I went to pafs the night in the little aldee of the filher- 
men, which forms a-ftreet on the Hope of one of the mountains 
of Elephantaf 

Next day December-7 at day-break,.I went to the foot of the 
fecond mountain fronting Bombay,, in the corner of the ifland 
where is the elephant that gives Gallipouri the name of Ele- 
fhanta. It is of the natural fizc, of black ftone detach tel from, 
the ground, and feems to carry its young one on its back.” 

The next defeription is that by Mr. John.Hunter in.Archaeo- 
logia, vol. VII. p. 286—302. which we forbear to tranferibe,, 
but proceed to what to us appears the moft accurate of all pre¬ 
ceding deferiptions,. that by Mr. Nieubuhr (/jj, which we dial! 
make no apology for tranilating at large, and copying his 
plates, the infpeftion of which will fitevv, how Jxaclly M. de 
Ferron has deferibed the carvings. 

[£] Voyage de Nieubuhr, Amft. 17S0. II. p. 2£—35. 4** 















lief that only the back adheres to the wall, and all hewn out of 
the rock on the fpot at the beginning of the work. Thefe eight 
figures are much damaged at the feet, not by the artillery of 
tile Portuguefe as fome travellers pretend, but by the rain wa¬ 
ter which has for many years run into the temple in the wet 
feafons, and remained there a long while.- If the Portuguefe 
had really intended to deftroy thefe heathen figures, they 
would have taken a very foolilh method by drawing cannon up 
fuch a high mountain to do what might have been done at far 
lefs expence by a hammer, which has probably been employed 
to as good purpofe upon leveral figures. 

The fide walls are alfo full of figures in high relief, which 
the carver has alfo contrived in the rock. Thefe mu ft doubtlefs 
reprefent the hiftory pf the Indian gods and heroes, and may 
furnilh the learned with matter for many obfervations. They 
are not iudeed fo beautiful as the has reliefs and ftatues of Greek 
and Roman matters, but far better as to defign and pofture than 
the Egyptian deities, and alfo. very handfome confidering their 
high antiquity. Neat N° i on the plan and confequently at the 
firft entering one fees the principal figure, which probably re- 
prefents Brama, Viftnu, and Madeo, or fome other deity in whole ' 
honour this temple was built. There are reprefented in plate 
IV. with the figures there near the pillars marked 2 and 3. This 
principal figure is' a bull with three heads, in length from thef 
ground to the top of the cap about thirteen feet; and it lias four 
hands [I]. This as well as moft of the figures here lias the 
under lip thick, and. the ear-rings very heavy fo as to bring 
[i] See an indiSerent engraving of it, Archaeol. VII. plate XXIII. fig. a. 

D the 
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the extremities of the ears very low, a fafliion which ftill obtains 
among the modern Indians. Only one of thole heads has 
whiikers: the other two as well as the reft of the principal 
figures of the temple have neither whiikers nor beard. At 
prcfent all the young Indians wear whiikers, and the older 
let their beards grow. Two of thefe great faces have a furious 
air; the third fee ms. to fmile at a hooded ferpent. What this 
bud holds in its two left hands it is impolfible to know. The 
caps are wrought with great care, and if we may judge by the. 
ornaments feern to repreient metal ones. The figure in front 
appears to have in front a great precious ftoue, and on the 
breaft a magnificent collar of precious ftones and pearls. The 
ivhiikered head feems to have a death’s head in its cap. 

The figure to the right of that left defended, and which in 
the plan is near N° 2. is about ten feet high, but has by time 
loft both feet and one arm. It feems to reft its right arm on thc- 
Jiead of another figure, which is fitting and laughing. The prin¬ 
cipal figure on the other fide near N« 3. in the plan refts the 
left arm on the head of a dwarf. The large figures have each 
a final! cord over their lhoulders, very heavy ear-rings, bracelets 
above and below the elbows, as may be feen in the plate. 

Near N’ 4. in the plan are about thirty figures which un¬ 
doubtedly reprefent the adventures of a hero or deity of the In¬ 
dians. I have drawn only the principal in plate V. The 
principal figure of this groups is a woman with only one brealt, 
and perhaps intended for an Amazon. She has four arms : the 
foremoft right arm refls on the head of an ox : in the hinder 
right hand the holds a ferpent, in the foremoft left hand a piece 
of [innc.11 or fome fuch thing, and in the hinder one a little 
fiiidil. She wears exaftly the fame cap as the other principal 
figures of this temple. She has alfo ear-rings, a collar, a girdle, 
and rings on her. arms and hands. The lower part of the rock 
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out of which the whole is hewn is damaged by time. On the 
left hand is a little female figure, with a fly flap of the form at 
prefent in ufc in India. Among the reft of the figures, that to 
the right oppofite the elephant’s head items rcmarkablet It has 
three heads and four arms, and there are geefe reprefented on its 
feat. The figure on the fhoulder of another appears alfo in 
other places. Whether one of thefe figures is intended to re- 
prefent the Indian Neptune, whether thofe in motion about it 
are to be taken for angels, and in fliort the defign of the whole 
muff be left to the determination of perfons fkillcd in Indian 
antiquities. Perhaps after more light has been obtained con- 
turning the religion of the Hindoos, or by fomc future traveller 
(hewing thefe figures to foine learned branrin we may be enabled 
to explain tile whole. 

I The groupe plate VI. is near N” 5. iu the plan. The 
principal figure is near eleven feet high, and reds the foiemoft 
(eft hand on a dwarf who looks tip with a piteous aifi’as if com¬ 
plaining of the heavy hand of his rrrafter. This dwarf holds in 
his left hand a great fly flap, and round his right hand is a fer- 
pent, and what he has on his head may be a turban. The large 
female figure refls on a little female dwarf, which feems like- 
wife to be finking under the weight. At the right is a little 
female figure in breeches. 

Near D on the plan plate II. are certain dark apartments, in 
which was water left by the cows that flicker there. Near E 
is another large dark apartment. It is ufual for travellers who 
vifit thefe caverns to fire off’a gun to drive away the wild beads 
that may lurk there. For myfelf, I declined entering this or 
any clutter of apartments where I had reafon tc\ lufpefl there 
might be wild bcatts, efpecially as I was' nut Sure there were 
any other ways out, or whether they could come forward after 
Da." they- 



they had been alarmed. Alexander Hamilton tired his piece 
in oneofthefe vaults, and out came a ferpent fifteen feet long 
and two fect thick, which drove him and his companions out of 
the pagoda, and put an end to his obfervations [/]. An officer at 
Bombay fired alio m a like temple at Ganari in theifland of Sal- 
let, and was prcfently lurrounded by a fwarm of wafps, which loon 
threw him down; and his companions, who heard the difeharge 
and ran up to fee if any wild bead had attacked him, found him 
in a terrible fituation. Thefe wafps had large round nefts fufpend- 
ed to the roof by a.kind'of cord, and would not have meddled 
with the officer if lie had not moldled them firft [m]. 

The figures A plate VII. reprefent a groupc marked on the 
plan near N’ 6. The principal figure is reprefented fitting. It 
had Four arms, blip three are^mutUated.''"The little figure leate'd 
cm the right has loft its head, and the rock itlelf is greatly da¬ 
maged at bottom. On the left hand of the principal figure is 
a woman carrying her child in the lame manner as the Indian 
women do at prefent [«]. This groupe differs from the reft in 
this, that at the entrance arc two figures buried as it were up 

ft] Account of the Eaft Indies, T. 242. 

[m ] Mr. Humbug a Swiss ih gentleman in the fcrvice of the l>u!ch Eaft India 
Company, who was at Surat in rav mac, informed me slier liis return in a voy¬ 
age which lie made by Copenhagen, iliac lie had alio been diiven out of the pa¬ 
goda at Ctlnari by wafps: his people were miing ro drefs lliur meat at the en¬ 
trance ot the pagoda, and the walps were io provoked by the (moke, that they not 
only drove all the company oul ot the paguua. but punned tiieni a great way into 
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m-_. .The.Bg»re9 of the'groupe' near N° 10. are almoft all defaced. 
Many- of tbem-.refembled thofe exhibited _in, the preceeding 
plates, but-hei* was one on horfeback. , 

.. -Near-N' l Ik tile principal figure is very iafge. Itjias fix 
arms, but the whole is-much damaged. On the left are three 
women, and oil the right a figure with a fpeaT in its hand. 
Over it is an elephant’s head, and two figures fitting one on 
another, and Oppofite to them, a figure fitting with three heads. 

1 . Among the little figures which are, if one may fo fay, borne 
’■ inthe'r.ir,/ is a Gomiis or Hannawant with a fabre in his hand, 
' of which more hereafter. 

The chapels on each fide are about fix feet high within. They 
are not fo high'as the principal building; but the whole here is 
likewife hewn out of the rock. Behind one, is a little 
- room C, where I found nothing but a ftone throw'll down. 

The fide walls of the front chapel are all adorned with as good 
. figures .as thofe of the great pagod, hut of fmaller propor- 

The principarfigures'of the group near N° iS, are in plate 
VII. at B. ' Here the principal perfonage is feated. almoft 
in the fame manner as the Hafterns at prefent, when alone 
or among their equals, with this only difference, that;at pre¬ 
fent it yvo.uld-bnthought an indecorum to expofe, the foies of 
. the feet. The two figures adjoining, onerof which is mutilated, 
-fit-on their heels juft as at prefent a Mahometant of mean 
-extraflion is-obliged to do in the prefence of another of rank. 
Several-little,figures in-a moving pofture appear above, but 
greatly damaged.: ...... 

.The three figures H, plate X., near N’ 13, are tolerably 
well preferred. The principal figure, which is fix feet five 
inches high, lias a dwarf on each fide, both which feem to 
-wear-great wigs; one of them has a ferpent on his (houlder. 

-C. p . , I Clofe 
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Clofe to this is another groupe of feveral figures all much da¬ 
maged. The principal'figure had four arms. Among the little 
figures are two, one on the other; the uppermoft had likewife 
four arms, and that which covers it on its fhoulder has 
whilkers. 1 We fee here alfo an elephant’s head. The fitting 
figure with three heads is a human figure on a buffalo, with 

he chapel on the other fide of the temple is larger than that 
laft defcribed, but about the fame height. The pillars which 
were at the great entrance are fo defaced by time that one 
can fcarce difcover the traces of them ; but the figures on the 






P.HTOtti, who had fent him to take care of the houfe. Madeo 
rcfufeu to acknowledged this ftep-fon, and flew into faeh a 
pailion, that he cut off his head. After this Parvotti told her 
jealous hufband of what materials fire had formed their foil. 
.Madeo finding his wife was not fo criminal as he thought her, 
was fo grieved at the murder he had committed, that he wilhed 
to bring young Gonnis to life again, but he could not Audits 
head; and as it was impoffible the lad fhould live wkhout-4 
head, Madeo cut off that of a young elephant, and fet it on his 
fhoulders, and this is the reafon why Gonnis is reprefented as 
a man with an elephant’s head, and under this^orm he is 
Hill worfliiped on the Malabar coaft. 

The inhabitants of the ifland ofElephanta, who may amount 
to about ioo poor families, feem to regard this whole temple, 
folely for the fake of this little chapel. That they ftill go to 
vifit it, I am an eye witnefs, being one day in the temple when 
X faw one of thefe iflanders came in to pay his devotion. They 
alfo keep this chapel tolerably neat, and not only the two be- 
forementioned figures of Gonnis , but alfo fome fhapelefs hones 
heaped up before the chapel had been very lately rubbed over 
with a red colour. Thefe little heaps of hones may probably 
reprefent fome inferior deity or fome hero or faint, fuch being 
frequently found at Bombay, on the road, and efpecially under 
fuch trees which the Indians account facred. I was furprifed 
to find one in a pagoda, where one fees fo many gods and 
heroes, but pofiibly the Indians at prefent worfhip no other of 
the ancient deities of the country except Gonnis, or perhaps a 
little heap of hones rubbed with a red colour may reprefent 
fome new hero evho has no hatue in this pagoda, and whom 
the bramins cannot reprefent better for want of carvers or rich 
devotees. Future travellers may perhaps obtain explanations of 
all this from the bramins. 









Near N* 17 in the plan, is a large figure holding a ferpent in 
the fecond right hand and refting the foremoft left elbow on a 
little figure. Near N° 18, are a great and two fmall figures, 
but much defaced. 

Within this chapel is a room marked B, whofe walls are 
cut in the rock, as are thofe of the room A. It differs from 
this laft, having .hut one entrance, and its walls being ftill 
all fmooth, and as its floor is kept very neat it may. eafily 
be feen that it is higher than the chapel. In the middle of 
this room is a hole in the bottom filled up with a ftone, fo 
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as the 1 urged elephant I have feen at Surat. It carries fome- 
tliing Oil its hack, but time has entirely defaced it. The ftatuc 
is already fplit, and will probably foon fall to pieces. As for 
the horfe mentioned by Ovington and Hamilton, I did not 

In'the ifland of Salfet, are feveral other temples hewn in the 
rocks in the fame tafte as that at Elephanta. This laft ifbtnd 
belongs indeed to the Marattas, but as it is hut fmalt, and has 
but feiv inhabitants, it is not regarded, and the Euglifh go to 
it when they pleafe. But if au European wifhes to fee the 
antient pagodas on the large and fertile idand of Sallet, he mud 
afk leave of the Governor of Tana, and even of the chief of the 
Marattas at Perfia, which was the reafon I did not go to Ssrffet; 
for before my arrival at Bombay, the Marattas had taken a 
Daniflr veffel, and ftill detained fome of the people ; and during 
the laft month of my flay, the Englifh had fome difference 
with the Marattas, fo that I did not think it prudent to-apply 
for paffporrs [>]. 

Not far from For! ViSlory, is faid to be a great pagoda hewa 
in a rock, or as another author exprefles, twenty-five houfes, 
with rooms hewn in the rock [r]; and an Engtilh officer af- 
fured me, that he had found near Trichanopoly a great pagoda 
hewn in the rock. In (hort, one ftill finds among the Indians, 

one of the oldeft nations in the world, fo many valuable re¬ 

mains of antiquity, which deferve mote attention from the 

[y] It is however engraved in Archaeot. VII. pTate XXL /'' 

[r] In plate I. fig. 3. k a plan of the iflaral of SaJfet. 1 

rO V;ent to fee a firoilar temple at Duaganefa (woon* of Eaffi 

India, and Perfi'a, p. 135. 137.) Theveaot few another at Siva or JUura. f 
(Voy. des Indes, 221. 223.) Anquetil deferibea this temple (Zend Avefta I. 1. \ 
p, 234—249) that pf Elephanta (ib. p. 419.) that of Konori, Pamjer or Mom~ 1 
ftjtr on the ifland of Sa’fit, (ib. p. 394. 413*) He has copied fome infcuption& 
there, which may be of confequence to the lwrere of languages j but what this 

traveller 1 
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literati of Europe, thatt lias been hitherto been bellowed on 

fftert. 

Though there does hot appear fa touch greater merit ill the 
works of the antient Egyptians than in thofe of the Indians, 
the latter requiring fuperior knowledge of drawing and carving 
to what the Egyptians have Ihewn in the former, there can be 
fto doubt that there was a great conformity between the religion 
of the two people. Our acquaintance with that of the 
Egyptians is derived from the Greeks, their laws and religion 
being entirely changed, and their books loft; whereas fllofe 
iff the 1 Indian* have not undergone fo complete a change, nor 
has the nation been entirely ftibdtfed; even in the provinces 
overcome by the Mahometans, they are allowed the ufe of their 
own religion. The antient books remain, and the bramins can 
read them. If, therefore, any of the inferior deities or heroes 
here reprefeiited have ceafed to be objects of wot (hip, no doubt 
their hiftory is ftill known to the bramins. It were therefore 
to be wifhed, that an 1 able draftsman could be fent purely to 
draw thefe antiquities, and an impartial mail of letters to 
learn the language, and converfe with the bramins: and who 
cart fay how for all thefe would contribute to elucidate the 
oldeft Greek and heathen writers t" 

traveller fays of himfelf, p. ,50; doe. him no honour. He took from the temple 
of Poni&r a figure of a Cow, which the bramin liar! juft fobbed with oil out of 

take it t oo: Mi* ieeaufe lie Was armed, This'-is Hot one iilftanee be gives among 

flrarger have behaved in fucti a manner among chrittians in Europe, as be be¬ 
haved among the Indiana, without, drawing on himfelf the confequence of their 


Dejcriptions 
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Descriptions of the pagoda of the ifland of Saizette, which the 
Portugueze call the ifland of Canarin. By Gemelli Car«ri„ 

1693- 

The pagoda or temple of Canarin of which I am going to 
give an exact defeription is one of the greatefl wonders of Alia, 
both on account of its being fuppofed a work of Alexander the 
Great, and becaufe the workmanlhip is fo excellent and won¬ 
derful that none but an hero like him could have undertaken it. 
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Venice. 1 Near.it were two flatuesiin afubitfiffiye pcrflura as if 
fervants of the other, their caps of a conic form, and over rbek 
heads two little figures hovering like angels in thet air. Unfler 
thefe are two little flatues reding their hands on a daft, and 
having at their fides two children with their hands joined as'if 
praying, and carrying our their flioulders a .kind of ftaff. 

Idear this.place is another cnpola all of one done of-th6.fia.mti 
fize as the former but broken at top. It has been imagined thde 
thefe two grottoes were burying places of the aatient GenSotJs; 
but there feems no foundation for this cotvjefture, no opening 
having been hitherto found into which the bodies or alhes could 
be put, on the contrary they plainly appear not holkiWj blit 
only draped in form of a cupola. Round this feeond are four 
large figures in bas relief, holding in their left hands a kind of 
garment, and having at their feet and head* the fame, kind of 
caps, and the fame little figures as before delcribed. Oppofite 
to this place are three little ones fitting, then fix others very 
large, and three of a middle fize Handing and cut out of the 
rock: but the middfecnofl which fee ms to be the idol of the 
place has in its left hand a tree loaded with fruit. On the other 
fide are fixtecn figures all fitting, their hands an their breafts, 
and wearing the fame caps. One of them appears of higher 
rank, having on each fide two figures Handing and' two little 
children above. 

A very little diftance North of this place you meet with a 
grotto eight palms fquare, and within it a kind, of bed of'the 
fame Hone four palms broad and eight long. On the facade is a 
ftatue feated on its legs after the eaftern fafhion, the hands join¬ 
ed on the breafj, and another Handing holds a branoh of a. tree 
loaded with fruit, having over it a little winged-Ghild. . 


Beyond 









flatties, one of which reprefents a woman holding a flower in 
her hand, and twelve other fmaller, fome fitting, fome Handing, 
having their hands on their breads and fomething in them. On 
tlie left are four other ftatues; two of them are women with 
large rings at their feet made of the fame Hone, and fifteen lefler 
ftatues at their fides, fome fitting, fome {landing in the fame 
pofture as the foregoing. Over this door are two other large 
ones, and as many overagainft them fitting with three fmaller 
{landing. Within on the left is another infcription in the fame 
character, and on the lintel of this door is a window forty paces 
wide, as is the pagoda itfelf, with a Hone in the middle like an 
architrave fupported within by two oflagon pillars. 

The pagoda is vaulted, and is forty paces wide by a hundred 
long of a form rounded at the end. Befides the four columns 
at the entrance there are thirty within, forming as it were three 
naves, eighteen of which have capitals charged with elephants, 
others are only hewn of a plain hexagonal form. The fpace 
between the pillars and the rock, or .the breadth of the fide aites 
is fix paces on each fide. At the end of the pagoda is a'lfihd 'of 
round cupola hewn in the live rock to the height bflthirty 
paces, and fix of my paces in circumference. I am jteHuaded 
this has been for a ufe which we who are' unacquainted'with 
the antient cuftoms of thefe places can fordd no’itfea’of. 


All 
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All that,I have hitherto defcribed is hewn on the-fid'c of the 
took, without addition of any thing to the ftatoes, or any thing 
that can he detached. On the floor of the pagoda are a number 
©f hewn ftones which probably ferved as Heps to fame build¬ 
ing. 

1 quitted, the pagoda, and after afeeuding fifteen'flops hewn in 
the rock, I found two cifterns of rain water very good to drink, 
and-'attending as many more fteps, I faw a.g.rotto fixteen palms 
fquare, and another larger alitde farther off in which was a 
large quantity, of water confined.. Twenty paces farther I came 
to another grotto twenty palms fipiare, communicating with an¬ 
other ®f the fame fize which opened into,a third only .twelve 
pahns fquare. In .the firft of thefe was a .window made with 
fteps hewn in-the rock, and two columns near a little ciftern. 

'Some diftance from thefe grottoes is another pagoda, hav¬ 
ing a handfome fquare before it, with a kind of bench round 
it to fit on,.and a ciftern in the middle. -Yen enter the firft 
vault by fire-doors hewn, in the rock, between winch ate four 
oftagon pillars j except the middle gate, all the reft are raifed 
two palms above the ground. On the .fides of this -vault, which 
it as'longas the pagpda, and eight palms wide, are on the left 
feveral ftatues feated as the foregoing, and -on the right feveral 
Handing. The whole facade is .filled with a-number of thefe 
ftatues both fitting and Handing, You enter after this into the 
pagoda by three doors, the middlemoft twelve palms high anti 
•fix wide,thole so the fides ten high and four wide. The pago- 
1 da is forty palms fquare, and only twelve high. On both the fides 
and within the entrance are carved -upwards of four hundred 
•figures great and (mail fitting and Handing. Two on the right 
hand.are larger than the reft, as well as that in the middle of the 
taeade which is the principal idol, and another on the left which 
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is in the fame attitude. They are in a ruinous ftate by ftmer. 
On .each fule is a grotto fourteen palms fquare, with a little waM 
two palms high within. 

After mounting ten fteps mor e to the North, you find 1 a grotto 
in which is another fmaller. On the right is another including a 
fmaller, wherein is a little wall. The targe one is twenty palms 
long and ten wide, and the lefier ten fquare, and all have theft 
little ciftems. Further on to the right is another of the farite 
dimenfions, with two pillars in front, two little grottoes, and 
three ciftems, one on tire right, the others on the left. Fur¬ 
ther on is another contiguous to the lath, and; including a (mail 
one with the ciftern of the fame ditnenfions as the preceding; 
Thefe places may have been the habitations of the priefis of the 
pagoda, who led here an auftere life of penance as a pagan The- 
bais. 

After defending fifteen fteps hewn in the rock, you cotne-to 
an open place forty paces fquare, at the end of which is a fmall 
pagoda entered by three doors, between'which are two fquare 
piiafters. On the left are four ftatoes, two fitting and two 
fmaller in the middle Handing. To the right 1 is aubrher open 
grotto and another pagoda (with a ciftern before it) into which 
you enter by a door ten palms high and fix wide, after palling 
ftrft through a chamber forty palms fquare, having on the right 
a little dark room twelve palms fquare, which makes the pa¬ 
goda fomewhat dark. In the middle is a round cupbla cut out; 
of the fame rock fifteen palms high, which is the height of the 
pagoda. Defending fifty fteps more you come to a level open 
place hewn ‘in the rock, which here is not very bavdpand then 
to eight o&agon piiafters twelve palms high;, which leavernme 
fpaces.to afcendby five fteps into a vault. "There on tho left 
is a great idol feated with its head bare, and two other greaf 
ftatues 
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Hatties Handing, and feme fmall ones. On the right are two 
(Other ftatues feated and two ftanding, befides many little ones' 
round, about. You enter the pagoda by three doors twelve 
. palms high fix wide, with two windows over them. It is one 
hundred palms long, fifty wide, and ten high. Round it is a 
vault eight palms .wide, with ten fquare pilafters. There are four 
apartments or grottoes twelve feet fquare, betides feven in front, 
.and on the left of the pagoda where the cittern is. Thefe I fup- 
pofe to, have ferved as lodgings for the pviefts of the temple. In 
the niche, which is ten-feet fquare, fits a great idol with two 
Others ftanding, and another fitting on the left hand accompa¬ 
nied alio with two Handing, and many fmall figures in half re- 
, lief around. 

' Reafcending ten palms oyer-againft thefe you enter a little 
grotto fupported by two columns and ten palms high. From 
thence, by a door of the fame height and forty palms wide, you 
J>afs into a grotto or roomfixteen palms fquare; thence into an- 
othertwelve where is a greatidol fitting, its hands on its breaft. 

Defcendiug twenty .fteps you come to an open place, from 
■whence you . enter by an afcenc of four fteps to the left into a 
vault, where you fee four pilafters twelve palms high, between 
which you go into three little grottoes cut in the rock. Twenty 
fteps lower you meet with other grottoes hewn alfo in the rock, 
with little citterns, whofe ufe it is not ealy to conjefture, im- 
lefs we fuppofe that all thefe excavations ferved as retreats to 
the idolaters. -All that you are told about them is, that this 
prodigious work was made at iramenfe expeuce by Alexander the 
•Great, who was of that religion. 

Near the village ofCamrin, which gives naml to the pagoda, 
is a rock one hundred paces in circumference, whofe furface is 
full Of grottoes and cifterns, which may formerly have ferved 





for dwellings, the autient Gentoos preferring thk method ofi 
•making their houfes in rocks to other materials. . •=, 

The ifiand of Salzette in which this pagoda is (boated $s <&* • 
ven miles in circuit, twenty long and fifteen broad. As 'it » 
very low, they have availed themfelves of the fea to make 
number of canals in it: it is not however deftitute of memo* 
tains covered with trees. The foil is very fruitful, and produces 
abundance of fugar canes, rice and fruits. There are fevcrel 
lages inhabited by poor Gentoos, Moors, and Chriftians, w holer 
houfes are made of a fort of hurdles covered with mud and 
ft raw, or palm leaves. The men and women go naked* except 1 
what decency requires to be concealed, and the ftomach; and 
wear bracelets of filler and glafs on their arms, and great filver 
rings on their legs. They live in a ftate of continual oppreffion,. 
holding their lands by paying a proportion of the produce in 
rice or vale (paddy), which laft is the'rice in the hufk. Be— 
fides tbefe villages, there are in this ifiand feveral forts, as 
Bandora, Verfava, and Tana, befides the town and fortrefs of 
Bombaim.” 

Voyage du tour du mende de Gemelli Careri, tranflated 
French by M. L. N. Par. 1727* tom. III..p. 51—75, 

The temple in the ifland of Canerein or Canara deferibed by 
Fryer (p. 72,.7^.) very much refembles that of Elephanta. It 
had a portico Tided by two monftrous giants,.and having a great 
and two little gatesthe arched roof fupported by- thirty-four 
pillars of the fame rock, feme round fome fquare, the corners 
charged witlvelephants, horfes and Hons. Near the upper end 
which was fefaicircufor, flood u great offertory fome what oval, 
the body without pillars, only a narrow pja?aa leaving the nave 
open. It might ‘be about one hundred feet long and fixty or 
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rniwn high. Beyond this by the fame mole like induflry was 
wotked out a court of judicature or place of audience fifty foot 
fijuare,,loaded wirh imagery well carved according to old fculp- 
ture. Under thefe, handfome fteps led into the royal ftables, or 
as fome thought a buryiug place; with religious cells for devo¬ 
tees, whofe college the former building might have been. More 
aloft flood the king’s palace. 

Mr. Hunter, Archaeologia VII. p. 299, deferibes the caves, 
and their carvings in this ifland as'ruder and left elaborately, 
furnifhed.. May not this afford proof of greater antiquity?: 
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Defcription of the pagoda of Djegueferi from Anquetil d'u Per¬ 
ron’s account.of his Travels.or Preliminary Diicourfe'to’his 

.Zend, Aveffa, p. cccxxxxvin—.ccccxm. , 

“ Nov. 29, 1760. . I croffed the great pagoda A and the lit¬ 
tle one B at the end. Entering again bv the latter, that is at 
the North,! drew the plan annexed. PL I. IV. 

1, is a fipiar.e gate over which are bas reliefs half effaced. 
One diffinguilhes a kind of kiug fitting furrounded by his court, 
under his .throne appears a figure with fix arms fitting. On the 
pillars at ithe corner of the facade w hich are fluted are two 
fpliinxes. 

The .firfl: divan or veftibule (2) is fix canes broad by four 
long and two high; the middle (3) of the pagoda is five canes 
wide. .On each fide is a divan with four pillars. The figures of 
-the left (4) are deflroyed. On the right (j) in the middle niche 
:(6) appears Gones with the elephant’s head, and in the firft 
niche (7) a woman, and above a child like an angel which feems 
to fly towards her. The length of the porch (8) entered by the 
opening is five canes *. 

Returning from North to South by an open pafiage where 
the mountain is as it were cut in two, we enter the great pago¬ 
da A. The bas relief over the door (1) is almoft effaced. We 

* The plans in the plate are rather to ailifl the imagination the diftribotion is 
exaS, but 1 do not .warrant the dimenfiens. The fcak applies only to the plans 
SP IV. V. VI. VIII. and not to the pillars, 8tc. 

fee 
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chamber or eifiern. To the Eaft is a litele room(t i) wherein 
is a lingam overagaiuft ail ox (12). : 0.» 

On the tame fide ('13) another excavation has been begun, Sufi 
preceded by a kindfof court, (14) where the top of'tlie mountain 


The laft veftibule (t 5) of the pagoda A, or the firft aa you 
enter bom the South is two canes long by fix wide. Over the 
gate are bas reliefs almoft effaced, reprefenting divans-or cham¬ 
bers : at top to the left the figure of a man fitting, and at ffts 
gate two gigantic figures almoft deftroyed. To the right and 
left of this piece are two divans (ip) a cane and a half long by 
two wide; the figures are defaced. At the entrance on the fight 
is a little ciftern (19). ’ - ' / , 

Thefe,pagodas offer no inferiptions. They are hollowed in 3. 
mountain of.no great height, and open at top in feveral places. 
You defeend into the larger one by feveral fteps(iS). , 

Palling info the pagoda (A) I perceived in a corner a little 
ffone fhituc about a foot long, very clumfy, reprefenting an ox 
lying down with a bell about its neck, and greafy with the oil 
of the facrifices. I propofed to my fervent, who was a Parfe, to 
take it away, but he refufed. One of my Peons, a good Muful- 
man, and lefs fcrupulous, took it away, and put it into my pa¬ 
lankeen. We imagined that nobody had feen us, but in quit¬ 
ting the pagoda feveral bramins followed me and fpoke to my 
people, and as they Paw nothing in my palankeen that could 
authorize their fufpicions, they dared not re-demand this objeft 
of their worfhip. I returned quiefiy to Ponifer happy in the 
opportunity of carrying to Europe i deity taken out of one of 
the mod celebrated Indian pagodas, I afterwards made a pre- 
fent of it to count Caylus. In this manner does curiofity find 
a colour for crimes *. ' ' 1 1 
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On the left hand of the hall (3) is an altar (9) fet up by the 
Porttiguefe. At the fide of it (to) a gigantic figure two canes 
high, the right hand on the bread, and the head covered with a 
cap turned up in front like thofe of grenadiers, as well as the 
ears, which have fcales. At bottom on the right appear two- 
women naked and {landing, and on the left three other human 
figures {landing, and over them a number of little men Handing, 
and others on horfeback. 

The hall (3) has fix pillars in its breadth, two divans (4. 3) 
with two pillars to each, and two other pillars before the door 
of the fanfluary or inncrmoft room, (11) in which is a hole in 
the ground (12). The figures of the divan (5) have been plaif- 
tered over by the Portuguefe, who have alfo (poiled the pillars 
to make a church of this place. 

Out of the hall to the left is a little room (13) with two pil¬ 
lars, before which is a round hole (14) dug in the earth a cane 
long by half a cane wide. This is tile mouth of a fiibterraneous 
cidero, which they fay goes to the mountain of Keneri,which is- 
about three cofles diftanr. When the waters are low one fees 
there a row of pillars near ten canes in length, left to prevent 
the earth from falling in. 

Over the pagoda are ruins of a convent of Francifcans., To- 
the left without (15) is an excavation {even canes wide and 
three deep with three fquare pillars.. It communicates with tile- 
little room (13) by the hole (16^ which is the remains of a low- 
door almoft ftopt up. This place is called the Stages. In 
plate I. N“ V. B. may be feen the form of the capital of Mon- 
pefer. • , 

The Braiflins pretend that it is written in their annals, that 
the excav?t;ons of Djegueferi and Monpefer as well as thofe of 
Keneri are the Works of Alexander the Great, but they do not. 
produce their annals, and they are abfurd enough to afcribe to 
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lars two canes fquare. The whole excavation confiftS of eleven 

8. Excavation with fteps five canes fquare with t&o roottis. 
A little cittern full of water. 

9. A fimilar excavation with fteps. 

Continuation of the fecond (lory a little higher going to the 
South. 

10. A like excavation left'by half a cane with fteps. 

11. An excavation like the preceding of two rooms with two 
pillars at the entrance. 

12. Excavation a cane larger with two pillars. 

Infcription in nine lines well preferved on a ftone three feet 

and a half wide, two high. 

13. A like excavation lituate almoft over that marked there¬ 
after, with a room more at entering on the right. 

14. Veftibule fix canes and a half wide, one and a half long, - 
with fix pillars. Further in on the right hand at entering is a 
■man Handing holding a kind of apple and a (hrub vvhofe flower 
rifes as high as his ear, and on each fide of him two women 
Handing. In this veftibule are one hundred and fifty-feven 
figures, of which feventeen are large and feated. The wottoen’s 
caps appear as of mail with aigrettes in the middle (plateI. 
VI. Q.). The man’s cap is alfo of mail, and in front of it a 
kind of aigrette (lb. S.) to which is fattened his cap,, which 
hangs thence behind, and has the ears turned up. 

After the excavation is a room feven canes and a half fquare, 
rouud which,.within runs a little bench. The wall is 1 charged 
with figures down to the floor. The people of the country call 
this excavation the fcboel, on accouut of this quantity of figures; 
but it appears toEe a feries of princes. They are feated, and 
at the fide of each Hand two minifters or fchoupdars, one with 




them for twenty 

Indian kings with their Dovbar. 

jsri 

a contains alfo .four rooms, two on .each fi 

icavation of four canes fquare, confiding 

16. Excavation 

five canessfijuare, comprehending three root 

with fteps. 

Third dory afc 

ending from S. W. to ,E. 

I, A like exca\ 


An infcriptipn 

in three lines much defaced on a ftoue o 

foot high and twc 

) and a,half broad. ' . , 

Continuation o 

f the. third dory a little higher. 

Ten fimilar exc 

avations of two rooms: a ciiiern, dry, as ; 

moli of thofe in 

tile upper pagoda. Infcription of feven lie 




Infcription of two lines on the face of the wall. 

7. Divan four canes wide, one deep with two pillars, accom¬ 
panied with a great room. Another room to the left ; at the 
further end a fanfluary with pillars deftroyed. 

I returned from thenee forthwith to furnifli this ftory which 
I had taken at the height of the fixth excavation of ths third. 

Same ftory defcending to the South. 

8. Excavation like the preceding afcended to by three fteps. 
At bottom at the entrance to the right are two rooms. At 
the further end a large fquare place with a little room to the 

left. . 

9. A like excavation. In the veftibule figures almoft de¬ 
ftroyed like thole of N° 14. in the fourth ftory before de¬ 
ferred. 

10. Excavation three canes fquare with fteps. 

11. Veftibule with two pillars three canes and a half wide,, 
one and a half deep, with the fame figures as before. .Then a 
room with the fame figures, one of which to the right Hands 
between two women holding the (hrub lb often mentioned- 
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Two infcriptions which, feem freth each of twelve perpendi-- 
tular lines, not very deeply cut, and in Mongul characters on 
two pillars which make part of the walls:. one a foot high, the 
other fifteen inches high, a foot broad. 

12. Divan with two pillars;.on the right figures deftroyed, 
no figures on the left. Then a hall three canes fquare, figures 
as beforementioned. In the fanftuary one fitting with two 
fcboupdars.. The excavation is four canes fquare. 

In the wall which feparates the hall from the fanftuary is a 
hole,. through which the Bramins as they pretend pafl the wo¬ 
men who refufed to confefs the crimes laid to their charge. If 
guilty they ftuck in the middle, and could get no further. This a 
hole may be ten inches diameter in the whole.. 

13. A like excavation without figures, with a fmall cittern. 

Infcription in nine lines much defaced over the cittern on a. 

ft one two feet and a half high, three broad. 

J4. Excavation three canes fquare with a pillar.'. 

17. On the top of the mountain are two citterns two canes 
long, one and a half wide, and half a cane deep, hollowed in . 
the rock, which is=black, and granulated.. 

18. Lower, down is a mofly • plain .* with fteps, where the 
bramins took the air. 

I went down thence to the firft ftory of the excavations, and : 
re-afcended. by/ the Weft to the place where I left my palan.-- 
«juin. 

Firft ftory going from S. to W. N. W.. 

with a ftory confiding of plain windows,- without rooms or 
flair-cafe leading to it.. Below at. the two.comc-r! are holes: 
at the bottom three dark rooms. . At the entrance of the exca¬ 
vation are two pillars two canes and a .half high by four-fifths • 

* Mmji. 

of. 






■ of. a 
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diameter (plate I. Vi. N.) 


This place is called the 


2. Excavation twelve canes long, feven .wide, two high, two 
rooms at the further end fronting with a little bench round 
them. At the entrance two litigants of a new lhape, (plate I. 
Vf. L. M.) and round them the fame figures are already de- 

3. Great excavation attended to by three fteps. The mod 
confiderable part terminates in a dome, and is nineteen canes 
long by leveir wide and eight high. The Tortuguefe Jefuits 
have converted it into a church, and it bears that name. (Plan 
plate I.'VI. F..) There are fourteen pillars (1) in the length 
feparated from the wall by the paffage (2). At the further 
end is the lingam (3) without the capital of that, plate I. VI. M. 
On-the capitals of the two firft pillars at the entrance are four 
elephants with their cornars placed, one by the fide * of the 
other, and forming each a part, or for one front two little ele¬ 
phants which falute with their trunks the lingam placed in the 
middle of them. Six pillars of this (hape (lb. 1.) on each fide.: 
the reft united: the (hafts hexagon. 

The portico may be two canes and a half deep. At the two 
extremities (4) are two figures four canes high, reprefenting 
two men holding the umbrella in their left hands. Over thefe 
figures is a cornice + adorned with flowers, and men Ihaped like 
angels. The pillars of thefe cornices are fluted at the fides, 
and near the cornice are figures like thofe before deferibed. Ill ‘ 
front (5) arc eight large figures, four of men and four of women 
two and two on each fide, their caps as before deferibed. 

The entrance of this excavation is open, and there are two 
pillars fix caries high. On the right hand one is a mill-wheel if 
reverft, which the country people call a family ponndmg rice. 


On 
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On the left (7) is a room, having on the wall men fitting and 
Handing as before. 

This firft part of the excavation communicates with the por-- 
tico by the windows ( 9 ). 

Two infcript.-ons on the pillars (8) plate I. VI. G. H. the 
firft G. of twenty-three lines, the fecond H. of eleven. Thefe 
pillars are broken and no more remains than what appears In 
the plate. 'The upper part of that to the left (H) is wanting.. 
The (lone of the infcription is one cane high by three quarters 
wide. 

4. A fmall room in which is the lingam, plate I. VI. G. H. 

VII. 1. 2. with the ufual figures before defcribed. On the left 
appear fchoupdars.. ■ 

5. Afcending higher you meet with an excavation of a cane 
fquare, wherein are two figures holding fire: the fire is broken.. 
In front is a great ciftern with two openings. 

Infcription in two long lines on.a broken Hone over the two 
holes of .the ciftern.. 

6. As you defcend.is an excavation five canes wide, two and a 
half deep, confiding of two rooms! 

Infcription of feven lines which feems cut as it were on two 
feparate plates over a ciftern, with two openings on the-left at 
entering. 

7. Excavation of five openings or windows with three rooms, 
in the whole five canes wide by three and a half deep. 

Traces of an infcription in two lines on the.four openings 
of the ciftern. 

8. Great excavation.which opens to the rooms at the lower end, 
and on. the left is fifteen canes wide and fix long.. This place is 
called the Stables. See the plan plate IV. VI. f. The fourth 
of the fix rooms at the further end is the. fanfluary (1), at the 
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ffurther end of which is a man fitting with two fehoupdars, and 
, on each tide other figures like thofe before deferibed. 

In the middle hall on the left (j) are the doors of four 
rooms, (j) on the right a. divan with four pillars: (4) the mid- 
. die of the excavation has five pillars fronting. The entrance is 
a gallery fuppoited in front by eight pillars, which being united 
;by °maffifs leave but three openings. To the left of this gallery 
is a little room, (6) wherein are three men fitting, furrounded by 
their fehoupdars as before. 

Great infeription ill eighteen lines in the chara&ers of N* - 
VII. plate IV. but fmaller, to the left without over the cifterti 
(7) on a (tone one cane and a quarter wide, and one, cane high. 

O11 the frontoon without is another infeription in fix lines 
fill modem Samfcrit characters,, continued the whole length of 
the excavation. 

I met with 110 bramins who could read the twenty-two in- 
feriptions at Keueri, in the characters of that plate IV. N° VII. 
nor the infeription in Mongol charaflers. As to that juft men¬ 
tioned being in the old Samfcrit it was impoflible for me to get 
a tranfiation of it. 

I clofe this defeription with the account of a voyage, which ' 
feveral members of the council at Bombay made to ICeneri, 
fome time after one given me by one of the party: it may 
ferve to (hew how different travellers view the fame objects. 

“ Sunday, December 26,1760; at day-break this tnorniog we - 
fct out for the caves, and after travelling about two miles were 
obliged to difmount, on account of the badnefs of the road. 
We partly jvalked, and partly clambered four miles, and then 
came to the entrance of an arched cave'fifty feet high, orna¬ 
mented with flirty-two pillars, each twenty-feven feet high 
eight and three quarters round freyp the middle to the bafe : 
from the top to the middle they were cut into o&ogons. The 
length 
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length of this cave was eighty-four feet and twenty-one wide 
from pillar to pillar. At the upper end is a very large pillar,, 
round at top, fifty feet in circumference at tire bafe. By the 
flowers &c. ftrewed round this pillar, the Marattas pay their 
adorations here. You enter this cave, by a portico thirty-fix 
feet long and fifteen wide, at each end of which are two figures 
twenty feet high, having over their left (houlder a robe which 
reaches to their ancles; otherwife they are naked. Round this 
portico are feveral fmall figures, reprefenting as is fuppofed 
their idols of worfhip. We left this cave, and after palling fe¬ 
veral others cut into fmall fquare rooms, and climbing over 
very difficult parts of the rock, entered a kind of veranda fe- 
venty-five feet, long and twelve wide fupported by nine pillars. 
At one end is a fmall pagoda, then you enter a hall fixty-threc 
feet by twenty-five and a half and nine feet high. Within this 
are ten fmall apartments, feemingly defigned for lodging rooms; 
thefe are neatly cut out eleven feet by fix. In the veranda be¬ 
fore this hall, among many others the following names 'remain 
perfeft: W. Aiflabie, E. Baker 1708, John Hanmer 1697, and 
J.Courtney. -There is alfo another, but the furname is mouldered 
away. Here moft of our companions left their names for pofte- 
rity to wonder at. About every cave are great numbers of fmall 
tanks, neatly cut out of the rock ; their mouths two feet and a 
half fquare, of different depths; but their fides we could not 
reach. Thefe tanks were all full of excellent water. The whole 
mountain which appears to be the liigheft upon Salfet, is one 
mafiey rock. The caves about it we are told are fo numerous as 
not to be feen in three days, and are not only cut Qut of the 
fofid rock on every fide but fometimes one above another four 
flories. How far they penetrate into the mountain we could not 
know, being unprovided with lights. In places difficult to pafs 
fteps were originally cut in the rock, but time and the rains 
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Defcription of the pagodas of Iloura by M. Anquetil du Per- 
ron. Zend Avefta. Difc. Prelim, ccxxxm—cci.. 

April 16, 1758.. 

IL O U R A is nine coffes from'. Aurengabad. Tire mountain, 
forms a kind of horfelhoe hollowed almoft to a point, whofe 
centre is almoft to the Weft. At the bottom at fome diftanee is. 
the Aldee, which owes its rife to the refort of pilgrims, priefts,. 
and travellers. The pagodas are hollowed in the rock with a, 
hammer and chifel into a number of lodgements,, palaces, 00 
temples of one or two ftories. Viewed from the foot of the 
mountain they appear all to advance in different rows or ftories, 
nearly equal, with a gentle inclination arifing from, the fituatioa. 
of the mountain, fo that they are not exaftly placed in an am-- 
phitbeatre. 

As 1 knew tbefe pagodas had been but fupeificially defcribed' 
by Thevenot (Voy. des Indes, p. *20—123.) 1 was dcfirousof- 
examining them minutely, and meafuring their dimenftons as 
far as my time allowed. 

The firft place that prefented itfelf was nearly in the centre 
of the horfe-lhoe : a great excavation twenty-one canes (each 
cane near four royal feet) long by nine wide, adorned with thirty 
pillars fix canes and a half high and near two-thirds of a eahe 
in diameter. The top of the moft confiderable part of this 
excavation p'refents & ribbed vault like a /hip’s hull' reverfed. 
This part has before it a portico one cane and a half tvtde by 
nine long. At the further end of the excaption is the tomb of 
Vifchnou, whofe top is a dome, and forms a kind of famftuary. 

The 
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Tile deity is feated, painted, red, and of gigantic- lhape, having, 
two Jchoupdan or guards at.hisiidq. There is a.paffage. between 
the fau&uary and the relt of the temple. At the height of 
three canes .and a half of the wall in the fame temple a kind of 
gallery runs round containing a buft of Vifchnou in has relief,, 
the figures nearly in the ftyle of thofe round'the choir of Notre 
Dame at Paris.. The door of this excavation is to the S. W„ 
over it a window,, and as in a fecond ftory two holes in the fa r 
cade.. This pagoda Is accompanied with eight rooms each about 
two cubes fquare, whofe walls are charged with figures repve-. 
fenting Vifhnou- and his wives.. 

The pagodas to the right- are fewer,, more ordinary,, and in. 
worfe condition;. The Bramins refufed to accompany me hither 
an. accountas they faid of the faorednefs of the place.. Thefe: 
are the pagodas of Schamhar cordotmier to Vifchnou. 

The firft temple includes two rows of pillars preceded by a- 
great veftibule fix canes fquare, whofe pillars are half a cane- 
. diameter.. The fsnfluary four canes long;contains-'the tomb oft 
Kabar. or Scbambar,. which.is hollow, and three canes diameter.. . 
At the end is a room fix. canes long and one and a half wide,, 
fupported by two pillars..- On the walls in has relief are paflages- - 
of the hiftory of Schatnbar and his two.wives,- Oh both tides the 
far.cluary door are two nauken or fervants., On the right hand': 
of this excavation is.a room two canes fquare communicating; 
with it, fupported formerly by four piilars, three of. which are 
down,, and furrouuded by eleven rooms, each one cane and a 
half fquare.. In this.place the oordonniers afiemble. 

As you afcend ftill to the right to the third ftory. of the ex¬ 
cavations, you meet- with a temple of Schambar^'having ten 
pillars in length and four in width: thofe in front and two in. 
length to the left are down. This excavation is twenty-one 
canes long, eleven wide, and .two’and a half high. To the right 
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and left are a kind of ailes fupported by two pillars, and COM-t 
prehending five rooms, each four canes fquare. At the end of 
the excavation is a room of the fize of the pagoda, with the 
niche of Schambar: on each fide are four rooms, two at the en¬ 
trance and two at the end. 

Afcending dill to the left you come to another temple of 
Schambar, which has a veftibule, a kind of porch, and a fanc- 
luary. In it are three figures, and many ftnall ones. The por¬ 
tico is fupported by four pillars. To the right of this piece 
are three rooms; to the left another veftibule five canes fquare 
and high, in which are fix rooms, each two caues fquare, three 
to the Eaft, three to the North. 

Turning to the left of this temple one meets with a little 
pagoda of Schambar with the fame figures, three canes deep and 
four wide, with a room two canes and a quarter high. 

To return to the other temple you proceed by a paflage hol¬ 
lowed in the rock, four canes long, one wide, and one and a 
half high.. 

To the right of the great colonnade below, that is in the 
firft fto.ry of the pagodas of the mountain almoft below the 
great temple firft defcribed, is a ruined pagoda of which remains 
only one pillar and the figure of Schambar: the excavation 
is fix canes wide, and four deep, and coulifts of three rooms, 
each two canes wide. Over it are two holes without a paflage 
leading to them. 

Further ftill to the right is a little pagoda two canes wide, 
one and a half deep, and one and a quarter high, whpfe walls 
within are’covered with figures relating'tp the hiftory of 
Schambar. 

After this pagoda you come to a fmall low pagoda whofe 
middle is fupported by four pillars placed in a fquare. On each 
fide 




At the end .of the round gallery or interval'between two rows 
of pillars which, divide the pagoda in half, appears on the wall: 
on one fide Satteiam, nauhr or domeffic of Vifchnou furroundsd 
with fchoupdars, and on the other Gori, who prepares the milk 
of Vifchnou with his wives and fchoupdars.. On. the fide of 
Gori is a room, then Balah Rajpb, fcbaker or fervant of'Vifch— 
nou with his wives and.ichoupdars. Farther oft' is a court fever,, 
canes deep with, a light pierced, in the rock,. At the end of: 
the fifth gallery is Oudo, nattier of Vifchnou furrounded with- 
fchoupdars. The excavation of the pagoda is (even canes deep.. 
The ground floor feems placed on a folid ground two canes, 
thick, and is feparated fromthe firft ftage by another ground one, 
cane and a half thick.. ' . 

The firft ftory is two canes and' a half high, and' has five. 
TOWS of! pillars. In the firft, third, and fourth rows the pil-- 
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ihirs are infulated : in the fecotid and fifth the fpace between tS 
filled with blocks * There are feven pillars in length, and an Ip 

At the further end to the left is the fiandtuary of Vifchodu, add 
in the middle a fecond figure of this god accompanied with two 
fchoupdars. At each end of the firft gallery is a room one cane 
and a half fquare. 

Following the direftiou of the mountain to the left you come 
to the houfe of Ramdji of two ftories. (Thevenot, p. 223.) The 
ground floor is fepa'rated from {lie firft floor by a floor one eane 
and a half thick. You afcend over the door of the pagoda by 
a little narrow ftaircafe cut in the rock to the left, and find 
over this door two little rooms, one on each (ide. The facade 
of the excavation is nineteen canes wide, and prefenfS on the 
ground floor eight pillars which are fquare and uniform, except 
the two middlemoft,. which at half their height are wrought 
with a kind of bafket-work. , On the right is a room three caries 
deep, four wide, and two pillars. This is the Kabon or tomb of 
Bandar} Pefa reknevala Ramdji, or the keeper of the pc$as or 
treafure of Ramdji. In the court, which is inclofed nine canes 
deep and niueteen wide, on the left is a fquare veflibule two 
canes by three with a cittern. At the end of the firft gallery on 
the right is Louteratchari, on the left Bararpata, both nakert of 
Schifchenag a relation of Ramdji. At the bottom of the exca¬ 
vation is Schifchenag with his wife and fchoupdars. The exca¬ 
vation is eleven canes deep, and prefents three galleries with 
detaclit pillars, and three whofe pillars are united by folidblocks 
with fchoupdars 011 each fide. 

On the firft ftory at the end of the firft gallery on the right 
is Bjorn. At the further end in the fanfluary is hatchimams, 
* Mafffi. ' 
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brother of Rama, of gigantic proportion; his wife of the fame 
hie is on the left fide of the door. Round them appear fchoup- 
dars with the cord of Brama, the. litigant in front perpendicu¬ 
lar to .the . line of the eyes (plate I. N° I. '2.) and caps (haped 
like mitres and as high as the face. This excavation prefents 
five colonnades of eight pillars each. In the fecond are two 
blocks between the pillars. There are fix rooms on each fide. 
The pillars of the fanfluary and the little veftibule which ac¬ 
companies it are fquare. 

The pillars of the.fecond ftory are.diflant from each other one 
cane and three-fourths in the length of the excavation. At the 
end of the firft gallery on the right is Sadeo: at the end of the 
fecond on -the right is Kounbi, 011 the left Lokoulhina. At the 
end of the third gallery on the right is Buria, on the left 
Mardjouna. At the end of the fourth on the right Lokoul, on 
the left Sadeo, brother to him in the firft gallery. Then follows 
a hall three canes deep fupported by two pillars; on the wall 
round appear the wives of Rama. .Before the two pillars are the 
naukers of Rama feated. At the end of the hall to the right is 
Darmeradi, and on the'left Soudam. At the bottom of this ftory 
is the fanfluary of Rama. 

This place is four canes fquare and three high. The ftatue 
of the deity is a few paces from the bottom of the fanfluary,'on 
a pedeftal two feet and a half high. It is two canes and a half 
or ten feet high: the thighs one foot and a half thick. The 
firft wife of Kama is at the fide of the door: on the right are 
the (houpdars, on the left Nila Schoufdar anoumal, whole baud 
founds when ftruck, becaufe it is empty, or according to the 
bramins becaufe he gave money to Rama. 'At the fide of Nila 
is Pafi, whole hand does riot found, becaute it is folic!, or ac¬ 
cording to the bramins becaufe he refufed Rama money. 

K Following 
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Following the mountain to the left one meets with an exca¬ 
vation fix canes deep, nine and a half wide, two and a half 
high. 

Farther on is a great pagoda of Raona, god of the'ltegam. 
This excavation is twelve canes deep, ten wide, and three high, 
with five rows of pillars all through : three of thefe piUats are 
broken. At the further end the fanftuary of Raona, whofe 
figure has been burnt and deftroyed by Ramdji. At the end 
of the fecond gallery on the left is Latfchimi: two- elephants 
pour water on his head with their trunks, and' near them 
are two domeftics bearing a gurgler *. At the end of the 
third gallery on the right is Baero, a relation of Rama, girt 
with an adder: on the left Baraolor, naukerof Rama, with a 
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The firft (lory is fixteen canes wide, and eight pillars in depth. 
At tile further end is the Lingam ju a.fanfliuary with a.vefU- 
bale, having fix pillars .in.front. • Qn the left in this veftibpie is 
Gene. f, and on the right Suami Kartik , Malta Deo's Betba or 
deputy. On the right of ;the porch is Baja Rajah with four 
arms inclofed in a Kambom, a round or, kind of eicucheon five 
or fix fingers thick. , Fronting him is Souramram or the furuau- 
ker of Maha Deo with eight arms: on the left of the fame 
porch is Maha Deo in human form, his foot ou a robber who 
had bound his domeftic who is under his leg: .at his fide are 
Natalia and Latfchimi, On the folid work which divides tile 
ground floor from the firft ftory is on the right the. porter Lat 
pat, on the left the potter Bendoudds. At the end of the firft 
gallery ou the right -is Narcheotar with eight arms, and a ti¬ 
ger’s head and Parcletd: the firft Gourou, direftor or doftor; 
the fecond Djelaoufca, iucenfe-bumer or lamp-lighter. On the 
left of this gallery is Virbodre ; another deputy of Maha Deo, 
who llrikes Dietafiurdeitb, who himfelf had (truck Maha Deo 
behind. At the end of the fecond gallery on the right is Braf- 
pari with eight arms, and feeming to go to the army: on the 
left Gopaldds - with eight arms. At the end of the third gallery 
on the right is Beraotar with fix arms and a boar’s head; on 
the left a lingam (tone. At the end of the fourth gallery on 
the right is a pedeftal of a lingam: on the left Maha Deo with 
his wife. At the end of the fifth gallery is Keifcbt mdi with 
four arms lying on Garoni; on the left Brahma and his wife 
Saelri. At the end of the fixth gallery on the right is Ramjedi 
with four arms lying down; on the left Maha Deo, his wife 
Parbati, and oyer them Raona. At the end of the. feventh gal¬ 
lery on the right is Gaordendari with fix arms driving a herd of 

K * ■ ’ After 
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tfci apartment of Maha Deo’s women, and the great dome the 
fendiuary of this deity. 

» On the level: with the fquare temple on the left is the pagoda 
of Parlattka. At the further end pf this pagoda in the middle 
are Brahma, Vifchnou, and a buffalo:, on the,right the fervants 
of Brahma, then Vifchnou fwallowiDg a woman, Latfchimi, 
and on the right fide a tahiaur of.Raona: then Raona over 
Maha Deo, Parbati and Kalberom, Cotoiial of Kaihmire. On 
the left ftill at the fouth end is an ox on a pedeftal, then Tir- 
tnoluata, Gones, andBankodbeari with a tiger’s head. At the 
entrance of the.fame ground .floor on the right is a room where 
the wives of Rama are reprefeiited in fmall; at bottom appears. 
Latfchimi: on this fide of this room is a little excavation fix 
canes wide and two deep. . The excavation of the pagoda of 
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kind of coart furrounded on one fide by a gallery, and the wall 
of the other fide covered tvith bas reliefs. To begin With that* 
ncareft the door of the inclofure on the left, and' continuing to 
the right, one fees Malta Dfeo, ’and over this deity Raima tod 
nine of his heads round the iingam. The fecottd bas relief'ex¬ 
hibits Malta Deo, Parbati, and under them the briniiiis of 
Raona; the third Malta Deo, Parbati, Peudi or Pando, tod be- ; 
Iowan ox: the fourth the farhe figures: the fifth a bramfn: 
the fixtit Maha Deo and Parbati: the feventh Baugcim': the' 
eighth Malta Deo and Parbati: the ninth the fame figure with 
an ox: the tenth the fame: the eleventh Rajah Bal: the twelfth 
Maha Deo, Parbati, and the robber: the thirteenth Ram'and 
his wife Gangani: the fourteenth Schiddadji and his wife: the 
fifteenth Djakodji and his wife: the fixteenth Maha Deo, Par¬ 
bati, and an ox: the feventeenth Seadji; the eighteenth Nar- 
chiotar in a kambar: the nineteenth Toulladji: the twentieth 
Maukoudji: the twenty-firftSatvadji: the twenty.fecottd Lateh- 
imana : the twenty.third Dondi: the twenty-fourth Mallari: 
the twenty-fifth Bonhi: the twenty-fixth Tchemenandji: the 
twenty-fevemh Makoundji: the twenty-eighth Moradji: the 
• twenty-ninth Nembadji with four arms: the thirtieth Dondi 
and his wife with four arms: the thirty-firftSchamdji, a robber 
with four arms: and cn his left his wife: the thirty-fecood 
Amandji, Bibi a woman: the thirty-third Gonpala: the thirty- 
fourth Manoukou with four arms fattened to a pillar: the 
thirty-fifth Anandji with a tyger’s face devouring Kepnldji and 
having his entrails torn out: the thirty-fixth Ramfedi lying 
down : the tbirty-feventh Guirigoordeu with four arms: the 
thirty-eighth ( Bafek'Rajal) with fix arms: the thirty-ninthKnef- 
nedji or Keefcht nedji with four arms lying on Garour: the 
fortieth Vifchnou fwallowing a woman: the forty-firft Tcheu- 
doupala with four ailns walking on Matched: the forty-fecond 
GOmdras 
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Goindrai with four arms felling on a kind of throne: the forty, 
•bird .A uapoui ua, Bihi. . 

Next is an excavation nine canes iong by four wide, lupported 
by four pillars; then another eight canes long by four wide, the 
walls covered with women in has relief; at the bottom on the 
fide a third with two pillars fix canes wide and three deep and 
two and a half high, beyond which is a litigant in an excava- 

The circuit of the two! middle temples is fixty-four canes. 
The total depth of the excavation thirty-eight canes, the breadth 
twenty-one. .The figures iii the' .gallery which furrounds the 
court are near fourteen canes, ,the reft of the gallery twenty- 



lenpmd and oppofite Tchanderna. 


To the left in the court is an excavation with a ftory. Belo 
a place filled up with earth, and on the left the pagoda 
Uenaf. This deity is in the fanduary. On each fide this pla 
an empty room with a low door. The fchoupdars appear I 
le walls of the pagoda. Fronting is Nimnat and oppofite 
'arajnal. The excavation refts on fix pillars, three deep, at 
vo fronting. At the end of the firft erofs gallery is on one fi 
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wife, under whom are an ox and a prifoner. On the left under 
a has cole appears Djibril (Gabriel, whole name tire Indians have 
borrowed from the Mahometans) with a club in his hand; over 
him four women and two of his dome (Tries bound to a poft. 
Ovrragainft Djibril is B,iJfemaJJus beating a drum. Farther on 
the fame fide is a fine ciftern dug in the rock, the water of 
which runs partly between the pillars. You delccnd into it by 
fteps, on which are two tigers cut out of the rock, as well as 
two other tigers near thefc at the ftde of a door. Lower than 
the ciftern on the fide is Schitama wife of Ramaki. At the bot¬ 
tom of the excavation is the fanfluarv, a large fquare place with 
four doors afeended to by four fteps. The l'choupdars who 
guard it are of colofl’al proportion, and accompanied with their 
wives who are naked. The whole excavation is ten canes wide, 
(our high, aird twenty-one long, fupported by forty pillars: the 
greater number diftributed into five rows: the lafl row on each 
hand confifting of eight pillars. 

In my way I met with different excavations two, three, and 
four canes fquare. Among others on the top of the mountain 
a pagoda of Vifchnou confifting of three empty rooms twelve 
canes wide and four deep. The lanftuary and veftibule toge¬ 
ther are four canes and a half wide. The figure of Vifchnou is 
not there. At the entrance appear Baraotar with a boar’s head 
fwallowing a woman : Bawani riding oh a tens or buffaloe, 
Brama, Vifchnou, and a buffaloe. On the other fide of the door 
are Bala Rajah (a labourer) Latchimr, Suam Karti, and Kombe 
kciene brother of Raona, who is Deeping after having filled his 
belly. 

On the right of this excavation is another pagoda of Malta 
Leo twelve canes long, three wide, and having in frout fix 
pillars three canes and a half high. A veftibule on the right 
and left fix canes fquare with two pillars. The fanfluary of 
Malm 
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Malta Deo larger than the fandluary of that deity in the other 
pagoda. 

Next appears the pagoda of Arikombar , the potter. The 
fandluary is adorned with fthoupdars. There is no ftatue of 
the deity, it being at the door on the right hand as you go in: 
for there he retides. The excavation is thirteen canes wide, and 
has two pillars three quarters high, fix in front and ten deep. 
Near the fandluary are two blocks, and fome between the pil¬ 
lars j which makes in all ten diftinfl pillars. 

Another excavation; the veftibule two canes fquare, and one 
and two-thirds high accompanied with a l'anduary. Round on 
the wall appears Maha Deo. 

Higher up is the fecond fanfluary of Maha Deo, the veftibule 
fix canes wide and one and a half deep. 

Another pagoda of Maha Deo, the lingam in the fandluary. 
Oil the right of the fandjuary appears Latchimana and Suam- 
karti: on the.left Anapouma, Bawani, Sarafati, and Gones. The 
excavation prefents ten pillars, and is ten canes deep, ten wide, 
and two and a half high. 

Another pagoda of Maha Deo eight canes and a half deep, 
twelve wide, three and a quarter high. On the right at the 
door is the fchoupdar Gaulan. On the left as you enter is G.iy- 
lande wile of Rajah Indre, and near thefe a cittern. This cxca* 
vation has eight pillars and two has coles. Under that to the 
left is Kombe kerene, Mende with (he head of a hooded lvr- 
pent *, and the reprefentation of the god Maha Deo with Par- 
bati. Overagainft Kombd kerene is Hawaii! riding on a buffa- 
loe. Under the bas cole on the left appear Kalberom with his 
wives; Gonds, then Sombakcla and his wife, yvfto arc* only hones 
like fkeletons bec.wfe they never gave alms. At the further 
und of the excavation is the fanfluary with two blocks. On 
* Cabiil. ” 

L 2 1 that 






have gleaned, at a time of life when one’s ftrength is not always 
equal to one's, fpirit,( and at a time when the fury of war had ra¬ 
vaged the fineft provinces, (lb. dxli.). . 

2 On 
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the inclofure of the pagoda. This inclofure may be about two 
hundred paces fquare. The gate is at the end of this avenue. 
Within oil the left are feveral houfes or cells for Bramins. 
To the right or Eaft on an eminence afcended to by feveral 
fteps is a large tank. On the fame fide overagainft the pagoda 
is a wooden chandelier plated with copper above fifty feet .high, 
and one foot and a half diameter. The pagoda is an obtruncat¬ 
ed pyramid, the bafe about three feet high, and fixty paces dia¬ 
meter. This pyramid is as were divided into two by , four 
hooded ferpents, whofe heads anfwer' to the angles. The four 
faces at bottom exhibit elephants: on thofe of the fecond ftory 
appear on the Eaft Lakhfchimi ; on the South Board wife of 
Roudra ; on the North Camoraihi daughter of Bramat on the 
Weft Natjogni . All the faces are furmounted by the head of 
Narzingue with horns: at the cornices this figure appears in¬ 
tire. To the Weft within the inclofure, and to the Eaft on 
the fteps are fmall pagodas. To the North are Bratnin houfes. 
They are all Linganifts, and told me this pagoda may be one 
thoufand years old. I faw there a chariot of Jagrenat. (Ib. 


* # * When the greater part of this little pamphlet was print¬ 
ed off, the Editors of the Gentleman’s Magazine were favoured 
with fome (hort account of the caves on the Elephanta illand 
near Bombay, by Lieut. Colonel Barry, which though given to 
the public in their mifcellany for June laft, may not be deem¬ 
ed unworthy of a place here as a fupplement to the feveral de¬ 
fections already given, 

“ In feveral parts of the coaft about Bombay are found caves 
of fuch remote antiquity that neither tradition nor records can 
reach their origin ; in many of them are inferiptibns, written 




tut l am allured, the country powers never admitted their pub¬ 
lic deeds to be drawn in the language of foreigners. 

That thefe caves were formed for religious purpofes cannot 
even be doubted, as well from their conftruftion, as the fculp- 
tured reprefentations of Geritoo mythology, which all of them 
contain. Perhaps a defcnption of, one might be introduced, 
with good effect, as an epifode to fome eaftern heroic poem. 

It is not unpleafant to trace, as men grow refined, the tem¬ 
ples of their rvorlhip, from the darknefs of caves and forefts, 
through the gloom of Gothic ftruflures, to the airy elegance of 
Grecian architeffure. 

As I vifitedjthe Elephants, the principal, I would call it, ca¬ 
thedral, of thele caves, I (hall attempt fome account of it. 

This extraordinary offspring of human induftry is pn Ele¬ 
phanta Illand, fo called from the ftatue of an elephant, of natu¬ 
ral fize, tolerably cut out of a folid rock, on its weft coaft, 
which is nearly fix miles from the caftle of Bombay. The 
caves are about the middle of this iflet ; the approach to them 
being through a deep ravitfe, fo that one is ftruck with furprize 
at coming luidehly on their openings, and feeing an abrupt 
precipice; of more than fixiy feet perpendicular, riling from the 
roofs of thefe excavations, and covered at the fumniit with 
Ihrubs and trees, that hang over the roclr, which is of hard 
ftone, more fo than that ufually employed ii^onr home edh 
* ««e before, j. 45. , 

' Ma fices; 
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fices; but as many quarries arc known to indurate whe» esr 
pofcd to the air, it may not be unrcafpoable to infer, that it* 
prefent denfity is partly original and partly acquired; but -of 
this, however, I neither made experiment, nor fought infor- 

Of thefe caves there are three; the principal being in the' 
centre, and the Je/ler ones on either hand, though not placed in 
fimilar direflions; one having, a common, front, the other being 
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proportions and forms, fodifferent from Grecian rules, are not 
pkafing to a corrcfted toftej but as they have in :themfelves 
•the'ftnfkeft uniformity of common principle, they undoubtedly 
prove the arts to have been, far, advanced at the early period of 
their coofroaionu* • ■ , , ■ 

To the' right,.and within the 1 large cave, extending the fquare j 
of four pillars, which- form, its angles, isaffoall temple or cha-' 
pel, having-on the ground n huge altar,-, oblong, fomewhatr 
railed,: and Coarfely cut; on tile top of which -is a cone, je- 
fembling the; pivots, of. the rocking ftoiies in Cornwall, or at 
Stone-Henge tlie tops, of the uprights for receiving their tran- 
ibms, and, perhaps m. its defign. for fome fuch purpofe., In- 
each of the leffer caves, there are ieveral. chapels.' 

On the lides.of-the porticoes, and-in. compartments at the- 
forther end, arc, m bafio relievo, pieces of fculpture, moft of. 
tlieir ffgures being coloffal, and all reprefentmg parts of the 1 
• Gentoo-mythology.,’- Tlie centre is an image of the quadruple- 
faced firimha, the god of the Bedas- Thefe ftatues, foch as we- 
fee them, grotefque and fanciful,:are to : us the objefts of eaftern 
adoration, and, in their prefent mutilated Hate, prove the.artift 
neither unllijiti,], .or unacquainted- with animal proportions,, 
which, are well preferved, even ill thofe which extend the. 
.height qf the excavation, or which the hieroglyphic doftrines. 
'of the bramins reprefehtmoft Wtsitnfically; for, indeed, the ac¬ 
quaintance with nature and lym'metry may as well be difplayed 
in the ftatues of aSilehus or Medea, as in thofe of an Apollo ©r. 
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.. IX, The Hiftory and Antiquities of Hinckley, in., the County of Leices¬ 
ter, including the Hamlets of Stoke, Dadlington, Wykin, and The Hydej 
fome Particulars of the ancient Abbey of Lira in Normandy; Aftrono- 
tpical Remarks, and Biographical Memoirs. By J. Nichols, F.S.A. Edinb. 
and Perth, and Printer to the Society of Antiquaries of London. Quarto, 
Price 7s. 6d. adorned with Thirteen elegant Plates. , - , 

*** This Work forms the Seventh Number of a Series of Local Antiqui¬ 
ties, under, the Tide of M Bibliotheca. TopographicaBrkannica,” of which 
every feparate Number is a diftindt Work; and which, is intended to be- 
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r. Rowe Mores’s Hiftory of Tunftall. Pricers, 
a. Reliquiae Galeao*, in Three Parts. 15s. . 
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Duncombe’s Hiftory of Reculver and Herne. 5s. 
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Hiftory of the Gentlemen’s Society at Spalding. 5s. 1 
Pegge’s Hiftory of Ecclefliall Caftle. 1 s. - 
Vflex’s Obfervations on Croyland Abbey, is. 6d. 

Sir John. Cullum's Hiftory of Hawfted. 9s. 

Pegge on the Roman Roads, and on the Contani. 1 s. 6d. 

Pegge on the Tex ms Roffenlis. on the Elitobs, &c. as. 6d. 
CoUedions towards the Hiftory of Bedfordshire continued. is. 
Ducarel's Hiftory aiH Antiquities of Lambeth Palate. 9s. 
Ducarel’s Account of Suffragan Bitbops in England. 

Hiftoiical Account of the Parifii of Wimmington!* is. 6d. 
Duncombe’s Hiftory, of ihe Archicpifcopal Hofpirals. ios. del. 
Genealogical View of the Family of Oliver Cromwell. 2s. 6d. 
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To Sir GEORGE BEAUMONT, Bari. 


Allow me to dedicate the following slight Essay to one, who like 
to Faeius, has been the eminent Patron of the, Fine Arts, by example 
and reward. The Polite Arts can only be cultivated successfully in a 
disposition conversant with general learning, and the knowledge of the 
human mind. To have patronized the genius of Wilson, and of our 
modern Teniers, would have been of itself sufficient praise, the rest 
there will be no necessity to record ; your extensive acquaintance with 
the sciences being already so well known, that it would be flattery to 

That you may long continue to extend your benign patronage 
to the Arts of England; and to enjoy in the records of your Country, 
the pleasures arising from reciprocated good, and a lasting memorial in 
the annals of recorded Science, is the sincere and fervent wish of 


Your most obedient, humble. 


and devoted 


Bi 1 

GEORGE PERRY. 




DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 


:G. +<•. 


THE *AJ¥TI-R OOM, Or School of ENGLISH MASTERS.' 

No . &5.~—A Landscape btj Wilson, Njobk. 

In - the bolder flights of the pencil, in- the expression of Stormy Scenes, ac¬ 
companied with the vivid lightning, and the agitated motions arising from 
wind, Wilson has continued hitherto unrivalled. The energy and derision of 
his lights contrasted with rich and broad masses of shade, draw the eve from 
the slighter efforts of other artists, and have contributed to bestow upon him 
the name of the English Claude. In comparing his merits with those of 
other painters, who have been eminently successful in Landscape, it may be 
said that he differs more from them in the choice of his objects, than in any 
o,ther particular. He, introduces more of the rocky scenery into his pieces 
than Claude Lorrain, and his clouds arc more beautiful and better varied 
than those of Caspar Poussin. The latter he resembles very much in the 
forms and richness of his foliage, and the former in the luminous and etherial ef¬ 
fect of his sun-sets. He seems to have been conscious that his studies of per¬ 
spective and architecture, were not so complete as those of Ola urn-, he there¬ 
fore introduces Buildups very sparingly, and those not of a rich and ornamented 
form, hut consisting frequently of plain and striking masses of ruins or broken 
objects. To say that the harmony of his aerial ealmrinj is equal to Claude, 
is.no more than simple justice, and this praise he enjo\<xl only in conjunction 
with Cuyp, as the method of modifying the neutrally ulG in the horizon, in 
all the admirable effects of nature, seems to have been peculiar to these three 





No, 87— The 


e Boa Serpent^ by Ward. 

. A traveller mounted on a white horse, and attacked by a serpent of im¬ 
mense size, jvliich clings round every part of the affrighted man and animal, 
holding and detaining them by the branches of a tree, die outline is bold and 
masterly, but the colours are too bright and glaring. 

No. 8 G.—Cattie> by Gainsborough. 

The freedom and expression of Gainsborough’s pictures are well known and 
appreciated, so as not to require from us any elucidation; it is amazing that 
with a few slight touches of his brush he has here produced a group possess¬ 
ing so much interest and effect. 

THE OLD GALLERY.— The Flemish School. 

Nos. 92, 97, 114.— Sea Pieces , by W. Vandervelde. 

In die admirable effect and contrast of shipping, and in the pleasing trans¬ 
parency of the water, Vandervex.de stands upon the highest pinnacle of 
the art; in comparing the merits of these beautiful productions, the highest 
praise will hardly be found equal to their merits. The clouds particularly, and 
the distant objects, seem to vanish into thin air, whilst the striking attitudes 
of the different mariners are disposed in the most picturesque and agreeable 
forms, and suitably to the general effect of the whole. If the spectator would 
wish to observe his master-piece, he will find it opposite to the door, in die 
small room of the east end of the old gallery. In this charming picture is re. 
presented a naval engagement, the ships are enclosed in the hottest action, the 
volumes of thick and dark smoke, are admirably contrasted with the effect of 
the .guns exploding. The drapery of the sails and rigging are disposed with 
much taste and in agreeable forms, whilst the figures indicate all the bustle and 
activity resulting from a general action. 










derJy man, who is supposed to be the father of the feast, is dexterously carv¬ 
ing out some brawn for his merry guests ; the hilarity and joy which is ob¬ 
servable in the whole group, is brought to one point, in the face of the jolly 
waiter, who, looking through the garden door, seems to promise by his coun- 
tenacc, that the liquor shall not be wanting to aid the general effect. 


And the Village belli ring round, 

And young and old come forth to flay, 

On the eun-lhme holiday." 

The admirable contrast of the young and the old, the arch simplicity of 
the smiling maidens, .with the wrinkled gravity of hoary age, attract and Ex 
the attention of the critic, and have made the lucid pencil of Teniers to be 
deemed inimitable; until our English countryman, Mr. 1 Vh.k:ie, had shewn by 
his excellent productions, and particularly his subject of the blind Fidler, that 
the genius of the English School is able to rival, if not eclipse, the Flemish 


?jg. 166. —A Girl giving an herring tt> an Old Woman, hj Gerard Douw. 

In the brightness and lustre of colouring Gerard Douw has here presented 
us with a picture, in which, although the subject is taken from vulgar life, 
the atonement is amply supplied by the excellence of the imitation. The her¬ 
ring which she holds up k so admirably copied, that all the scales are visible; 
the minute finishing of the vegetables in the basket, the transparency of. the 
kitchen utensils and other objects, but above all the light which is thrown 
upon the girl’s face 'from the window, are inimitably fine, and are a lasting 
proof of the talents of ‘the artist. 





tain for him a subordinate rank in the second class of painters. There is a 
facility, however, in all his works, which shews with what attention he had 
studied the different departments of his art, and which is equally instructive 

No. 133. —Figures by Polemburg. 

An unusual redness too.generally predominates in the figures of Polembirg ; 
this picture however^ happens to- be wholly exempt from, that fault. There is 
a clearness and agreeable harmony in the different parts, which draws and de-' 
tains the eye, whilst the excellence of the fireshortnitig, exhibits his talents to 



No. 135.— J Landscape, by Van Gotten. 

The studies, (for they can hardly be called pictures, on account of their 
slig/aness) of Van Goyen, resemble in a great degree the Bistre drawings of 







No. 207. —A Landscape , by Pynacker, 

In the style of romantic mountain scenery, Pykacker partial 
trees are touched with the greatest lightness, and seem to wav 
the colour of his greens is lively and agreeable, and all the parts 
well contrasted. 


/ 



GENERAL REMARKS. 


HAVING now finished the description of the Flemish School, in works, from 
which this gallery particularly excels, it will be not improper to sum up the 
whole in a few general remarks. The excellent preservation in which all these 
pictures have been kept, is a desideratum , which in so great a gallery, it is diffi¬ 
cult to obtain. That the descriptive part of this work might not be too much 
extended, those pictures only have been described which are the most remark* 
able in point of excellence; the reader however, if he passes through the whole, 
will find an amazing number, which though not here described, will be highly 
worthy of his attention. In the next part, which will be historical, we must 
certainly look for the greatest excellence in the Roman School, next to' which 
• comes that of Spain, Venice, Lombardy, France, and Flanders; and lastly, the 
English school, the chief ornaments of which were Sir James Thohnhjll, 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds. Nevertheless in the lower departments of the art, 
such as domestic scenery, cattle, and flower pieces, landscapes, and sea-views 
the Flemish school have deservedly been placed in the highest scale of emi¬ 
nence ; and their deficiency in history, seems rather to have been owing to a 
want of statues and beautiful forms in nature to be their guide, than any de¬ 
ficiency in their genius or powers of mind. 

certainly in point of quality and quantity has excelled all others, though uot 
in variety ; we shall endeavour to give a short and succinct account of the rise 
of its superiority, and S;hc causes which contributed thereto, and a parallel of 









d flowing lines of the drapery are finely disposed, and 
n in the landscape, is appropriate and highly finished. 
our on the virgin’s face are admirable, whilst a fasci- 
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No. 21. —The Holy Family, by Giorgione. 


In this admirable picture, all the harmony and rich colouring of the Venetian 
School is shewn to the greatest advantage, the folds of the drapery are finely 
marked and expressed, the composition of the landscape is pleasing, and has a 
magic attraction for the eye of the observer. The science which lies hid in the 
colouring of this picture, in the features, drapery, and extremities may be studied 
with the greatest advantage by the critic and the painter, and considered alto¬ 
gether, we are of opinion, that it far excels the picture of the Four Ages, by 
Titian, which is in the same room. 


DINING. ROOM. 

No. 78.- The Muleteers , by Corregio. 

This curious and singular picture seems to have been, painted in the earliest 
time of this master, there is a force and ingenuity in the grouping, but nothing 
of historical talents are here displayed, either in the drawing or colouring; we 
are compelled therefore rather to consider it in the light of a curiosity , than in 


No. 20.— Jerome, after Corregio, by L. Carracci. 


In the scarcity of real pictures by Corregio, jhe above copy presents us 
with a very fair idea of the merits of that great artist, the grouping is excel¬ 
lently disposed, the outlines pleasing, the faces animatedy^nd expressive, and the 
picture throughout possesses all the force and harmony of the school of the 






7 .— Diana and Acteon, and No. 81.— Diana and Calisto, by Titiah. 


No. G7 

The tradition is, that these two pictures were painted expressly for King 
Henry the Eighth of England, by this eminent Venetian painter, and that they 
were sold away by the Republicans, in the time of Charles the First, since 
which time they have passed through several private collections. They are so 
large indeed as not to suit the dimensions of every room or house, and although 
coloured in a warm and pleasing manner, so as to give a very good idea of the 
Venetian style of colouring, yet several defects in the drawing and foreshortening 
of the limbs, are but too obvious. Of the merits of Titian it will be sufficient 
to say, that his talents as an historical painter are not equal to his excellence in 
portraits, and it is to the latter chiefly, that he owes his eminence in the art j 
there has been a fashion indeed in the works of Titian, andt as he executed 
an amazing number of pictures during his long life, his celebrity has of Course 
been in proportion. He seems to have imparted to his portraits, in the same 
manner as Sir Joshua Reynolds (whose name can never be too deservedly cele¬ 
brated), a dignity and elevation of sentiment, far superior to the common forms 
of animated nature ; but let not our admiration carry us farther than this 
boundary, for it is in vain to look for the ideal beauty in his females, although 
his old men’s heads, and infants are very excellent. In these pictures therefore 
it will be allowed that he does not appear with all the due advantages belong- 
ing to his genius and merit. , 


No. 72.— Venus a la Ceqvjlle, (Venus with a shelf) by Titian. 

This picture cannotvbe passed by without attention, on account of the great 
interest which it has excited amongst connoisseurs of different countries and 




ages; it seems a good deal obscured in point of colour, either by age or a 
brown varnish, which it is certain, Titian was in the habit of using. The 
same circumstance is reported in the history of Apelles, and that it'was done 
with a view to deaden the glaring lustre of the first tints; it appears also that 
Rembrandt afterwards carried it to such an excess, as to make his pictures 
look dark and sooty/ and too much removed from the warmth of nature* 
There is a great roundness and spirit in this figure, as well as a strong animation, 
but none of the graceful features or proportion of Raphael, or Guido, and it 
maybe considered rather* as a great curiosity, from its peculiar style and man¬ 
ners, than as a subject for professed criticism. 


' Nos. 35, 38, 45— Three Landscapes, hj Claude Lorraine, 

\ , 

Of these three Landscapes, each of which contains some most beautiful parti 
and objects, the last* which is a small morning scene, is obviously the finest. 
The dawn of day is ushered in with that dewy freshness of the objects, and 
those sparkling lights , which distinguish the particular time, the figures seem 

graceful foliage of the trees, and the pleasing harmony of the sky, forcibly re¬ 
mind the spectator of the beautiful lines from Milton. 


The beauties however of Claude's landscapes depend s r; much upon the artifi¬ 
cial arrangements of trees, ruins, and figures, that it is but seldom that nature 



nature herself presents so delightful an assemblage. It is nature herself, put 
into the form of a garden, with all the advantages of a Visto, heightened by 
the perspective of the buildings. . 


No. 36 .—A Landscape, by Salvator Rosa. 

Il was observed by Garrick, (whose taste was not merely confined to theatri¬ 
cal representations') that he looked upon Salvatgr Rosa as the Shakespear of 
painting; and it is most true, that he possesses much of that terrific wildness 
in his scenery, which reminds us of our own immortal poet. The present 
scene is a rocky promontory, projecting into the sea, and which by the steep¬ 
ness of its craggy rocks, seems to bid defiance to the human foot; the vulture 

caves below. The whole scene is destitute of verdure, but there is an awful 
grandeur in the clouds, which seem rolled together , and in the projecting rocks, 
a mass of gloomy shadows • which fill the mind with pensive awe. The figures 
are attired in the ancient Roman style, and carry the mind by a pleasing power 
back to former ages, and times remote. 


THE POUSSIN ROOM. 


Consisting ertiirely of the Works of Nicolas Poussin. 


from the Orleans collection, which fill this room, is 
of Nicolas Poussin ; whose Master-pieces they are, 





ot attitude, no staring redness in the colouring of the flesh, or overstrained 
expression of the features. 


No, 66 .—Moses striking the Rock. _ 

Moses appears in #‘blue dress, with a red mantle thrown over his shoulder, 
in his face and manner are depicted perfect confidence and reliance upon the 
expected miracle. The whole of the picture is filled with various figures, stoop, 
ing to reach up the water from the rivulet, the mingled expressions of h")pe, 
anxiety, and devotion, are admirably contrasted and poartrmjed. A young man 
in the centre of the picture, stoops down and reaches forth the cup to his 
eager and expiring friend, before he has tasted it himself, as is evident by 
the expression of his face, behind whom is a most interesting group, consisting 
of a mother and her two babes, to whom she imparts with the greatest delight 
and complacency, the comfortable draught. Gratitude is strongly depicted in 
the head of a female figure who approaches the front, with a numerous and 
exulting group, who join in the general acclamations of praise to the donor. 
A young Levite, dressed in a green drapery, seems absorbed in wonder, and 
a general action of satisfaction pervades the whole group. 

The tone of colouring in this picture is inimitably fine, save that the blue dra¬ 
peries predominate too much by their lustre } the subject however, may rank 
with the first works of Raphael. 


No. 59 .—The Sacrament of the Eucharist. » 

In the last and solemn.scene of the departing life of ofcr Saviour, the pain¬ 
ter has endeavoured by an unusual darkness , to throw a solemnity over the sub- 
E 
















is of a scarlet colour which doer Hpt harmonize well with the rest of the pic- 
ture, which is very brown and dusky, and without any seeming reason. Na¬ 
thaniel is leaning over St. John’s shoulder, and pointing to the dove, behind 
him is another convert, who seems to be no less interested j the figure of 
Christ rests upon the ground with one knee, by which the painter anight per. 
haps mean to convey a sense of his superiority as well as humiliation: the figure, 
of St. John the Baptist is a good deal 'obscured by dirt, ^ an intentional ob¬ 
scurity, perhaps the latter is the most probable. The landscape is panted in a 
broad and masterly style, but the figures who are dressing themselves and placed 
round the scene, form a group devoid of dignity, and give a ragged appearance to 
the picture. The style of colouring is on the whole much inferior to the other 


No. 62 .—The Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 


Upon a couch in a dark room is stretched an aged figure of a man at the point 
of death, it seems doubtful even whether the soul has not left the body, or 
whether the vital aura has deserted its earthly covering. Close at his side is 
the venerable figure of a holy Father, who with the most earnest attention 

absolution. The drapery of this figure, which is yellow, has an admirable effect 
by giving a warmth to the centre of the picture, whilst in his left hand he 
holds the cup with the holy oil, one torch and a candle beam upon the unhappy 
group which surrounds the body. 

.A messenger seen?s just entering and earnestly imploring by his attitude that 
it may not be too late, he holds a candle in his hand, the expression admirable. 

A female, in all the anxiety of grief, with earnestness, and at the same time 
with a strong expression of horror in her face, stretches forth the {nfant child to 
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DESCRIPTIONS AND SKETCHES 

,0 F S O M E 

remarkable oaks, 

IN THE PARK AT WELEECI!, 


T HE venerable and majeftic Oak feems to claim a 
fuperiority over all other trees. It'was ftyled by the 
ancients Jovis Arbor ; and the Celtic flattie of Jupiter was 
a tall oak. Our ariceftors, the ancient Britons, held the 
oak facred; and their priefts the Dimes, who took then- 
name from Britilli Derw , an oak, and efteemed cue nirfietue 
of that tree above that of all others, a i f n w r , 'c oi 
oaks as one fpecies of temple wortnj t r ttc i i° 0 ci 
ceremonies. ’ 

Were wc, even notv, to enter a giote o, " ’ t - 

feven or eight hundred years old, whoi n e d ' 0 > 




form a foiemu and gloomy umbrage, I think we could 
not behold them without fome degree of veneration. 

Hail, hallow’d oaks; 

'Hail, Britifh-born, who, laft of Britifh race. 

Hold your primeval rights by Nature’s charter. 

Mafon's Caraftacus. 

The oaks in Welbeck park were reckoned to be the 
largeft in Nottinghamihire, particularly thofe in Cow-clofe 
wood; and indeed for height and ftraightnefs of growth 
they may exceed, I prefume, moft in the kingdom. They 
were held in fnch high eftimation, that, about twelve years 
ago, fixty pounds were offered for one of them. Many 
of thefe had for fome years been upon the decline; the 
withered branches on their tops, and the decadency of the 
timber, fliewed that their vegetating vigour was gone; it 
was therefore thought neceffary to cut feveral of them 
down ; and this has been done with fo much judgement, 
that the fpace which fuch large trees muff neceffarily have 
filled is hardly perceivable from the houfe. Many of the 
beft are left; one remarkable for its height and ftraightnefs 
of trank is reprefented' in Plate I. This tree goes by the 
name of the Duke’s walking-ftick; its height to the top is 
hi feet 6 inches; to the branches (a) 70 feet 6 inches; 
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and the circumference at the bottom, taking in fome pro¬ 
jecting fpurs, is 21 feet; and the circumference at one' 
yard high is 14 feet, at two yards high 12 feet; the folid 
contents 440 feet; and the weight 11 tons. All thefe cir- 
cumftances taken together, it may, I think, be doubted, 
whether this admirable tree can be.matched by any other' 
in the-kingdom. 

At the North fide of the.park are two noble oaks, which- 
make a moil confpicuous figure in every point of view; 
fee Plate II. They are called The Porters, from there hav¬ 
ing been once a gate between them. The height of N° 1 
-is 98 feet 6 inches; circumference at the bottom 38 feet, 
at one yard high 27 feet, at two yards 23 feet; the folid 
contents 840 feet.. The height of N° 1 is 88 feet; cir¬ 
cumference at bottom 34 feet,, at one yard 23 feet, and 
at two yards 20 feet, folid contents 744 feet. Plate III. is 
a view of another remarkable.ancient oak near the Duchefs’s- 
flower-garden, called the Seven Sifters, from its having had 
feven Items or trunks ifluing out of one ftool in a perpen¬ 
dicular direction ; they are now reduced to fix. Its height, 
is 88 feet 7 inches; • the circumference at the bottom is 
30 .feet; at two yards, taking, in the Items, 30 feet 
4 inches. The largeft Item at two yards is 12 feet 
10 inches in circumference; another at .the. fame diftance 




from its bottom is 11 feet 7 inches in circumference; one 
9 feet 10 inches, and the fmalleft 5 feet 3 inches, in cir¬ 
cumference. 

Ifot far from the Seven Sifters is a tree more remarkable 
for the hollownefs of its trank and luxuriancy of its foliage 
than for fee; fee Plate IV. The bod}- of this tree is 
hollow from the bottom to the top, like a chimney, and 
is oniy 5 indies thick, including the bark; where that has 
been ftripped oft oil the other fide there are only 3 inches 
of wood. In this tree the game-keeper fecretes himfelf 
when he fhoots the deer, and there are fmall apertures 
for bis gun; on the infide is cut 1711 ; fo that this ex¬ 
cavation rnuft have been of the fame dimentions 78 years 
ago as it is now. and the tree mult have increafed but 
very little in built hnce that time. For, if you allow it 
(\ 1 ’ u , ii n t mi h) to h ve grown but one inch 

in true!:nets m 78 vears, Mere could not have been two 

, c w 1 ft' 1 r 1 o tu jolt the trunk (which is 14 feet 

1 J-0 n 1 , it i 1 i 6 I m lie when the date was cut. 

-"be cncui t :c o 1 •> t ■ -u the ground is 20 feet 
9 inches; at one van! biuh 14 feet 6 inches. In the year 
i7ii we urn tiicn tairlv fuppoie it could not have been 
even one inch leis in thickneis ; from whence vve may 
conclude, that a tree of that (ize mult then have been above 
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two hundred .years, old*..which brings the age,of : ,it now 
■to near three hundred years. Setting afide its hollow trunk, 
it has every appearance of a young flourifhing tree. On 
the North fide, to the height of about 9 feet, the bark 
has been ftripped dff froth''within eg -feet of the bottom, 
which was, raoft probably, the.effeft of.lightning. How¬ 
ever that may-be, it is'- certainly-a remarkable inftance of 
the ftrengfh of vegetation, in iupporting fo large a head on 
fo thin, and, to' appearance, almoft decayed- a trunk. See 
a drawing of the triink at N° I. ri - 

Plate V. is a view' of the famous green dale oak, thought 
to be above feven hundred years old; and, from its appear¬ 
ance, there is every Teafoft tb 'fuppofe'it has attained to 
that age at leaft. The circumference of the trunk, above 
the arch, is 35 feet 3 inches; height of the arch 10 feet 
3 inches ; width, about the middle, 6 feet 3 inches ; height 
to the top branch, 54 ; fe'et. - The Countefs'of Oxford, 
grandmother of the prefent Duke,, had feveral cabinets 
made out of the branches,- and ornamented with inlaid 
reprefentations of the oak, with the following infcriptions: 

. “ Saepe fub Mc.Dryades feftas duxere choreas; 

Ssepe etiam manibus nexis ex ordine trunci 
Circuiere modum menfuraque roboris nlnas 


Quinque 
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Quinque ter implebat, nec non et ctetera tentq 

Silva fub hac, fylva quanto jacet herba fub omni.” 

Ov. Met. 

« Where all the woodland-nymphs their revels play’d,. 

And footed fportive rings around its lhade; 

Not fifteen cubits could encompafs round 

The ample trunk on confecrated ground; 

As .much its height the other, trees exceeds, 

As they o’ertop the grafs and humbler weeds.” 

“ Lo the oake that hath fo long a norifliing 

Fro the time that it ginnith firft to fpring, 

And hath fo long a life,- as we may fee, ... 

Yet, at the laft, wafted is the tree.” . Chaucer. 

The drawing of this tree, and of the Seven Sifters, I 
took in the year 1779. I muft alfo fay, that drawings 
, of the green dale oak, in feveral views of it, had been, 
made, feveral years before 1 779, by .Grim and others. 

On the Weft fide of the lake is a fine grove of large 
oaks, which, one with another, meafure from 12 to 22 
feet in circumference. One of thefe trees is worthy, of 
notice, being a Angular lufus nature, (fee- Plate VI.) which 
a reprefents 
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reprefents an afh growing out of the bottom of a large oak, 
to which it adheres to the height of about 6 feet, as at (a); 
it there feparates, and leaves a fpace of near three feet in 
height; here, as if unwilling to be difunited, it ftretches 
out an arm, or little protuberance, to coalefce again with 
the foftering Oak; Circumference near the ground, taking 
in both trees, 36 feet; at one yard,. 18 feet p inches; cir¬ 
cumference of the oak only at two yards, 15 feet 4 inches; 
the afh at two yards 6 feet in circumference; height of 
the oak 92 feet *. 

Plate VII. takes in part of .this grove of oaks, with a 
diftant view of the houfe and the north end of the lake, 
which, when carried on about a quarter of a mile, as is in¬ 
tended, will be near three miles in length. 

The plantations on the hills at the eaft end of the park, 
are upon a great fcale, and truly magnificent. .The ridings 
are of various widths, from twelve to a hundred yards, 
and fkirted with a variety of evergreens, forming a pleating 
diverfity of colours. The trees are chiefly oak and chefnuf^ 
with fome beach, larch, Weymouth pine, and other kinds 
of firs. The whole is near four hundred acres, all planted 
by the prefent Duke of Portland; ancl his ’Grace has every 

tenfive view of the park. 
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year the pleafure of feeing his noble plantation increafe iti 
growth beyond his expedition. 

There is a very old oak in Clipfton park, about five miles' 
fouth-eaft of Welbeck, and in the fame county, which the 
common people call the Parliament-oak, from an idea that 
a parliament was once held under it. I have not found 
any good authority for this fadt; but it is certain that a 
parliament was held by Edward I. anno 1290, at Clipfton 
palace, the ruins of which are now to be feen, not a mile 
and a half from the oak. However, as the tree is un¬ 
doubtedly of very great antiquity, I ilrall here fubjoin a 
drawing of it; fee Plate VIII. The circumference at one 
yard is 28 feet, 6 inches. 

Clipfton park is the property of his Grace the Duke of 
Portland, and is fuppofed to be the oldeft park in England ; 
though Camden fays that Woodftock park in Oxfordftrire, 
now called Blenheim, is faid to be the firft park in England; 
but thefe are his words: “ Henry the Firft alfo adjoin’d to 
** the palace a large park inclofed with a wall of ftone, 

“ which John Rous affirms to have been the firft in Eng- 
“ land; though we meet with thefe words, Porea fylvejlrts 
“ bejliarum, more than once in Domefday Bookfo that 
itappearsby that aufient record, that there were parks inEng- 
land before Henry the Firft’s time. “ Clypeftone, Clipfton-, or 
3 “ Kyngef- 
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“ K yngefclypefton, was-.a - confiderable manfion before the 
“ Conqueft, and-belonged to Ofborne and Ulfi ; and, being 
“ taken from them, became the property of Roger de Bufli; 

and after the Conqueft it was a royal demefne; but when 
“ or by whom the manfion or palace was built is un- 
“ known «.* 

There is, about five miles from Welbeck, on Sherwood 
foreft, and in the Duke of Portland’s manor, a beautiful 
wood, or rather grove, confifting of above ten thoufand old 
oaks, with birches intermixed, from whence it is called 
Birchland; the whole occupying a fpace of about eighteen 
hundred acres. On the north fide of the great riding is a 
moft curious antient oak, which, before the depredations 
made by time on its venerable trunk, might almoft have 
vied with the celebrated Cowthorpe oak t, for fize. See the 
north-eaft view of this tree in Plate IX. If meafures, near 
the ground, 34 feet 4 inches in circumference; atone 
.yard, 27 feet 4 inches ; at two yards, 31 feet 9 inches. The 
trunk, which is wonderfully diftorted, plainly appears to 
have been much larger; and the parts from whence large 
pieces have fallen off are diftinguifhable; the iniide is 

• Supplement to Grofe’s Antiquities, N* V, 
f Mentioned in Evelyn’s SUva. 


decayed 
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decayed and hollowed out by age, which, with theafiiftance 
of the axe, might be made wide enough to admit Et carnage 
through it. I think no one can behold this majeftic ruin 
without pronouncing it to be of very remote antiquity; 
and might venture to fay, that it cannot be much lefs than 
a thoufand years old. 


ON THE AGES OF OAKS. 


IT has generally been thought, that the age of an oak 
feldom exceeds three hundred years; that is, allowing one 
hundred in growing, one hundred in its prime, and one 
hundred years in decaying. But this is certainly a very 
erroneous calculation. There are now in Welbeck park 
feveral fine oaks in full vigour, which are above five hun¬ 
dred years old, the time of their planting being afcertained 
from fome old writings in the Duke of Portland’s poflefiion. 

A very ingenious, anonymous, author on planting and 
ornamental gardening*, under the article Sgercus Robur, 
* Publilhed by Dodfley, 1785, p.,313.. . . 

the 
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the EngKfh oak, fays, «< In contemplating thefe wonderful 
‘‘ produdtions of -nature, we are . led to conjedture the 
“ period of r their exiftencei Mr. Marlham, in his paper 
“ publifhed, in the firft volume of the Bath Agriculture 
“ Society, has given us fome very ingenious calculations 
“ on the age of trees; and concludes, that the Tortworth 
1 ‘ chefnut is not lefs than eleven hundred years old. If it 
“ flood in the days of king John, fix centuries ago, and 
“ was then called the great chefnut (as tradition fays it was), 
“ we may venture to fuppofe it not much lefs than one 
thoufand years of age. And further, if we confider the 
“ quick growth of the chefnut, compared with that of the 
“ oak, and, at, the- fame time, the inferior bulk of the 
“ Tortworth chefnut to the Cowthorp, theBently, and the 
“ Boddington oaks, may . we not venture to infer, that the 
exiftence of thofe truly venerable trees commenced fome 
“ centuries prior to the era of Chriftianity.” 

Pliny tells us, that about -Heraclea in Pontus there be 
certain altars eredted to the honour of Jupiter, furnamed 
Stratius, over which there ftand two oaks, both fet by the 
hand of Hercules. Now, Hercules lived, according to the 
general opinion, .1100 years A.C.N. ;tnd Pfiny died A.D. 
79 ; confequently thofe oaks muft have been about i 200 
years old in Pliny’s life-time. 

It 
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It is laid, that the trunk or bough of a tree being cut 
tranfverfely, plain and fmooth, Iheweth feveral circles or 
rings, more or lefs orbicular, according to the external 
figure, in fome parallel proportion one without the other, 
from the centre of the wood to the infide of the bark, 
dividing the whole into fo many circular fpaces. It is 
commonly, and very probably, aflerted, that a tree gains 
a new ring every year. ' 1 

In the body of a great oak in the New Foreft, cut tranf¬ 
verfely, even (where many of the trees are accounted to be 
fome hundreds of years old) three or four hundred have 
been diftinguilhed*. 

There are now and then opportunities of knowing the 
ages of oaks almoft to a certainty. In cutting down fome 
trees in Birchland (the abovementioned wood), letters have 
been found cut or ftamped in the body of the tree, marking 
the king’s reign, feveral of which I have in my poffeffion. 
One piece of wood marked J. R. (James Rex) was given 
me by the woodman, who cut the tree down in the year 
1786. He faid, that the letters appeared to be a little 
above a foot within the tree, and about one foot from the 
centre; fo that this oak muft have been near fix feet in 

*' Evelyn’s Silva, Book III. p. 584. 


circumference 
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circumference when the letters were cut. A tree of that 
fize is judged to be about one hundred and twenty years 
growth. If wefuppofe the letters to be cut about the mid- 
dld of James the Firfi’s reign, it is 172 years to the year 
1786, which, added to 120, makes the tree 292 years old 
when it was cut down. The woodman likewife fays, that 
the tree was perfectly found, and had not arrived to its 
higheft perfection. It was about 12 feet in circumference. 

I have been told, that J" R. (John Rex) have been 
found cut in fotne of the oaks; one piece, faid to he 
marked with John Rex and a crown, I have in my pof- 
feffion; but it is not fufficiently made, out to be inferted 
here as a fa<S, though the perfon from whom I had it 
affures me, from his having feen others-more perfedt, that 
it is marked with Jo h Rex . Others have had C. R. and 
feveral have been marked with W. M. (William and Mary), 
with a crown. 


C OX 
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ON THE DURABILITY OF OAK. 


THE timber of the oak is certainly preferable to that of 
all other trees; and there are fome remarkable inftances 
of its durability. About fixty years ago, a flake of oak 
was taken out of the Thames near Oatlands, fuppofed to 
be one of thofe placed there by Caffivelan, to oppofe the 
paffage of Ctefar’s troops. A piece of this flake I have 
in my pofleffion ; it is of a blackilh colour, and fo hard, 
that it is very difficult to cut with a fharp faw. ' Caefar’s 
fecond expedition was in the 54th year before the nativity 
of Chrift; fo that it is 1843 years lince thefe flakes were 
placed in the Thames. The denfity of this wood is evi¬ 
dently owing to its having been fo many years inundated 
without the admiffion of air, as it has not the leaft appear¬ 
ance of a petii faction; nor is the water of the Thames 
impregnated wjth flrong particles. 

Another inftance of the durability of this wood, when 
kept from air, is mentioned by Mr. Battely, in his Account 
of 
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of the Antiquities of Richbprough anti Reculver, where 
he fays, “ The. force of the waves demolifhing the cliff 
“ has difcovered, in particular, feveral cefterns. Of thefe 
“ the fize varies, though the figure of all of them is the 
“ fame, namely, a fquare; the length of each fide is from 
“ ten to twelve feet, the depth the fame. As to the me- 
“ thod of conftruftion, they confift of ports driven deep 
“ into the ground, and the tides are every where clofed up 
“ by oaken joifts fixed to the ports, two inches thick; the 
“ bottom'is ftrengthenetl by the ftiffeft potter’s clay, thrown 
“ in and well trodden down, left the water, oozing out, 
“ fhoukl be fucked up .'by the fand; in fhort, they are hot 
“ unlike our tan-pits™.” 

“ It would feem incredible, that wooden pofts and 
“ planks could laft above 1400 years, if we were not 
“ affureil by the prince of architects (Vitruvius), that oak, 
“ when buried under ground, will laft for ever: that elder, 
“ even in a marfliy foil, thick fet in piles beneath the 
“ foundation of buildings, never decays; the truth of 
“ which is confirmed by trees that have been dug up in 
“ various places, and which not only the vulgar, but even 
« tbe learned, fuppofe to have been felled before the 


Deluge. 
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“ Deluge. On handling the polls and planks at Reculver, 
“ I found fome of them quite found, and almoft as hard 
“ as a ftone. Others were fo foft and rotten as to be eafily 1 
“ bored with the finger; which, as they were not of the 
“ fame kind of wood, I l'uppofe was owing to the differ** 
“ ence of the materials 

Subterraneous trees have frequently been found in this 
country perfectly found. Dr. Plot, in his Natural Hiftory 
of Oxfordfliire, mentions “ divers fubterraneous oaks, black. 
“ as ebony, and of a mineral fubftance for hardnefs, quite 
“ through the whole fubftance of the timber, caufed, as he 
“ fuppofes and learnedly evinces, by vitriolic humour of 
“ the earth, of affinity to the nature of the ink-galls which 
“ that kind of tree produces. Of thefe, he fpeaks of fome 
“ found funk under the ground in an upright and growing 
“ pofture, to the perpendicular depth of fixty feet; of 
“ which one was three feet diameter, of a hardnefs emn- 
“ lating the politeft ebony; but thefe trees had none of 
“ them their roots, -but were found plainly to have been 
“ cut off by the kerff.” 

+ Evelyn’s Silva, Book II. p. 287. 


Trees 
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Treesthat haye been equally expofed to air and fub- 
merfion become flexible, and are eafily- perforated -with a 
ftick. There are-now to .be fecn in the river Severn, at 
low "water, a number pf oak trees, all lying with their 
roots to the north-eaft, in the ftate above-mentioned. Tra¬ 
ditional accounts fay, that, .about two hundred years ago, 
this ,was a large wood...called Count-wood; and that the 
Severn then was not one fourth of its prefent breadth, fo 
.that the people at harveft-work could talk to each other 
from the. oppofite fliores. The foil on which thefe trees 
grew, is fuppofed to have been tvafhed away by the en¬ 
croachment of the river. 

.It may not be amifs to ,mention here an inftance of oak 
being preferved by air, when fecured from moifture. 
Among the curiofities belonging to King’s College, in the 
Univerfity of.Cambridge, is reckoned, not the lead: worthy 
of attention, the wooden roof, which fnpports the lead of 
the truly magnificent chapel. Above the ftupendous ftone 
roof is the wooden one juft mentioned, made entirely of 
oak; which, though it has been eredled above three hun¬ 
dred years (the chapel being founded by King Henry VI. 
A. D. 1444), has not a worm or in'fect in it, nor is it in 
the leaft decayed, and, withal, looks as frefit as it could 
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have done within twenty years after its firft ere&ibn. The 
timber is reported to have been 'brought from Ireland, and 
is a ftriking inftance of the durability of this fpecies of 
wood, when kept dry and covered from the viciflitudes of 
weather. A thoufand years hence, if it is the fate of the 
wonderful building to ftand fo long, the roof, we may fairly 
conjecture, will have refitted the ufual depredations of time, 
and ftill be found and perfect. 

The following curious remarks on acorns were fent me 
by the ingenious Mr. Speechly (gardener to the Duke of 
Portland), whofe literary and practical abilities in planting 
and gardening are well known 

Remarks on the Annual Progrefs in Growth of varioufly- 
fized Acorns. See Plate X. 

Firft Year. . Second Year. 

N° x 14 Inches 8 Inches 

^ 1 S 9 

3 6f ' 4 

4 13 9 

5 9 6 

6 c . 16 9 

* He is now publiihing a Treaiife ou the Culture of the Vine, a curious 


N.B. The 
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N. B. The acorns were fown in good land (in the kit¬ 
chen garden), and removed at the end of the fecond year. 

Hence it appears that the annual growth of the acorn is 
not in proportion to its fize. The fhort, thick acorn, N'' 6, 
made a greater progrefs in its growth than the largeft 
acorn, N° a. 

N’ i. Green Dale Oak Acorn. 

N° 4. Largeft-fized Acorn; one of which exceeded in 
weight twenty of N° 3. 

N" 3. Remarkable-formed Acorn, uncommonly fmall. 

N° 4. Acorn from the large oak on the bank near the 
pleafure ground. 

N° 5. Long fmall Acorn. 

N° 6. Short thick Acorn. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


PRESENT STATE 


ROYAL ACADEMY, &c. 


HT'HE inftitution of the Royal Afedemy is, with great propriety, 
confidered as a national honour. It is among the glories of 
the prefent reign and when the future hiftorian fhall record the 
events of it, the Sovereign v,'ho formed this admirable eftabliih- 
ment, will, among his other great and merited titles, be defcribed 
as the nurfing Father of die Arts :—A title, which, in whatever 
view it may be confidered, molt add to the dignity and reputa¬ 
tion of the firft monarch in the world.—It has increafed his pre¬ 
fent fame, and will endear his memory to future ages. 


Whether 
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much, if not all, of that grace, which fo eminently diftingti&Ch&& 
hi&fmale portraits. Some of the works of this Matter, as well as 
ofMichacl Angelo and Polidore, ire has copied, on his own can¬ 
vas, line for line, without any thing like an attempt to hide the 
plagiarifm of his pencil ; though in one of his lectures, when he 
is recommending to the ttudents the practice of ttealing, he offers 
the example of the Lacedaemonians, who never punittied theft, but 
the want of Hull to conceal it. Sir Jottiua, therefore, is deficient 
in the faculty of invention ; but it is, neverthelefs, well fupplied 
by the fuperior judgment and tafte with which he makes'his 
fele&ions from the works of his predecefTors in the Art. 

The compofitlons of his portraits are unquettionablyexcellent;— 
thofe of his hittorical pictures extremely defective, which too 
often confitt of borrowed parts, not always fuited to each other. 
As in his general practice he had little or no occasion for anato¬ 
mical'knowledge, he never applied himfelf to the acquifition of 
it. When, however, fome attention to this branch of fcience 
was neceflary to his hittorical fubjedfcs, it was his cuftom to have 
recourfe to prints, from whence he borrowed as his judgment 
or fancy directed him; and though they are both of a fuperior 
caft, yet the bed: poffible arrangement, upon fuch principles,- could 
never produce that tout enfemblc —that entire whale —which confli- 
utes the merit of a perfedt compofition. 

For fimilar reafons he is equally deficient in defign If Sir 
Jofliua Reynolds had’ ftudied drawing, he might have rivalled 
Michael 
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colour j—but wax will reaffume its natural opacity, and the beau¬ 
tiful tints quit their fhort-lived luftre for ever. The Nali-My, at 
Belvuir Cajih, a pidture which maintains a fplendid lituation, 
though furrounded-by foqie.of the beft works of the greateft 
mafters ;—a picture on which Sir Jofhua declared to the noble 
purchafer, that he depended for the praife of pofterity, is already 
advancing to decay. 

As for his portraits—thofe of dignified character's have a certain 
air of grandeur ; and thofe of women and children poffefs a grace, 
beauty, and limplicity, which have feldom been equalled, and 
never furpaffed ; and though, fometimes, in his attempts to give 
character, where it did not exift, he has loft likenefs, the defici¬ 
encies of the portrait were often compenfated by the beauty 
of the picture. 

Asa critic—I fpeak of profeffional criticifm—he was frequently 
miftaken, and fometimes prejudiced.—His lectures poffefs conli- 
derable merit, though his prefent champioii, Mr. Barry, has 
formerly treated them with a degree of contempt, that, moft of 
his own paintings would fcarcely .be thought .to deferve.-i-His 
obfervations. on the old mafters are equally juft and ingenious. 
Some branches of his theory are treated with judgment and abi¬ 
lity ; neverthelefs, 'Sir Jofhua has been known to purchafe copies, 
inftead of originals—and to deviate, in his own piflures, from 
thofe inftruftions of his Academic chair, which were to guide 
the ftudents of the prefent period.—Ill Healing from former 
mafters. 
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mailers, lie recommends concealment, and he himfelf difdains 
to hide his thefts.—He tells us, that, except in ludicrous fuh- 
jefts, none of the perfonages of a picture ought to be rcprefentcd 
as looking out of it:—His ^Nativity, therefore, according to this 
rule, is a ludicrous fubject, as Jofeph is looking at the fpedator, 
and pointing to the infant. 

With rcfpect to living Artifts, he has ever been cautious and 
cii'cumfpeft, both as to his praife or cenfure Like the Egyp¬ 
tians of old, he waits till death has configned a brother painter to 
the tomb, before he ventures to try his living merits..—I am not 
afraid to rilk the aflertion that, during Mr- Wilfmis life, the Pre- 
fident 'would not have dared to broach the opinion concerning the 
works of that eminent Artift, which, fincc his death, he has 
hazarded, in a lecture delivered to the Undents of the Royal 
Academy*.—1 lhall not hefitate to declare it to be a mean, iniidi- 
ous and falfe attack .upon the profefiional reputation of one of the 
fir ft Landfcape-painters of this or any other country.—The ri¬ 
dicule, however, which he endeavours to throw on Mr. Wil/m, 
retorts’ upon himfelf;—for, furcly, if the introduction of Pagan 
divinities are heterogeneous to the character of ’landfcape, the in¬ 
ventions of Chriftian fuperflition are equally inadmiffibte in hif- 
torical defign : and, if this be true, what becomes of the imp, 
or demon, or fiend, or devil, call it which you will, that Sir 
Jofhua has thought proper to place at the bolfterof Cardinal Beau¬ 
fort, in his very fine pi&ure, in the Shaksfeare Gallery !-— 

* See the Jaft Leisure delivered by Sir Joft.ua Reynolds. 

Ill 







ciety at large, be no longer fwallowed by one overbearing and 
tyrannical individual.—In fail, the name of Sir Jolhua Reynolds 
and that of the Royal Academy feem to have been confidered 
by the generality of the nation, as fynonimous expreflions; as if 
the latter had been efhblifhed for no other purpofe than to gratify 
the pride, and-elevate the name of the former; for, as the power 
of the Academy was drawn to the vortex of Sir Jofhua’s ambition, 
the merits of its members feem to have been thrown into ihadow, 
and the brilliance of the Academic piflure to have refted only on 
the figure of the Prefident. 

In the annual Exhibitions people have, fomehow or other, 
been habituated to referve all their admiration for the pictures of 
Reynolds ; and methods have been contrived to difguR many of 
thofe Artifts who wbuld have divided the public applaufe with 
him :—Mr. Gainjborough , for many years before his death, had re- 
fufed to exhibit any of his admirable Paintings;—and many 
others, whofe works are an honour to their art, and favoured 
with the public applaufe, have complained, without referve and 
without refutation, of the ftrange negledt and pointed inatten¬ 
tion of the Royal Academy. Hence it is, that for fomc years pafl, 
til e public Exhibitions at Somerfet-houfe have been difgraceful to 
the Britifh SchoolBut Sir Jofhua Reynolds very well knew, 
that a man of the largeft human growth, mnft be furrounded 
with pigmies to appear a Coloffus. 







derived any benefit from theie compliments which he has conde- 
fcended to pay to the Prefident of it.—The improvements and 
re-improvements of Carlton-bonfe, have given employment, I 
believe, but to one Academician ; and the condu& of the Prince,, 
in chufing an Academic Miniature-painter, though of the ftrft- 
eminence, to paint a ceiling, is as injudicious as the employ¬ 
ing an un-acadcmic Architect, of no eminence at all, to build 
his palace.— Of the work of the former I can. only exprefs my 
apprehenlion, as I have never feen it;—of the abilities of the- 
latter, with which every one is acquainted who palTes through 
Pall-Mall, 
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the converfion,—but, in the cant of Methodifm, I am afraid o£ 
his being re converted.—Nay, it is by no means improbable, 
that the man who now mourns over the Prefident’j chair, may 
be, hereafter, feen to ftamp upon his grave. 

I cannot mention Meffrs. Opte and Northcote , the other compo¬ 
nent parts of this refpeftable trio, in any other view than as mere 
painters, who are taught, as I fuppofe, by their leader, to lament 
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harmonious;—his ihadows are black and earthy; and his outline 
hand' and ■ dry.—His colours, however, are always weighed out 
and diftributed about his picture in the niceft proportions.—In 
fliort, it may be faid of Mr. Weft, as Sir Joihua Reynolds has ob¬ 
served of Carlo Maratti, “ that he has no great defedts, nor any 
ftriking beauties.”- 

Such is his profeflional, cbarafter;—but the rank he holds in 
the Arts,—his ftation as an hiftorical-painter to the King, with 
the partial favour of his Sovereign, which he is known to poflefs, 
and above all, his Superior knowledge of dcftgtfl, are circumftances 
that render him the fitted: perfon to. fucceed to the Chair of the - 
Royal Academy—On the general, and, as I prefume, well- 
grounded belief that "he will be Ihortly feated there, I fhall con¬ 
clude thefe obfervations by fuggefting to him that line of conduit 
which will do honour to himfelf, add dignity to his office; and 
.promote the profperity of the Royal Eftabliihment. 

* It is this qualification of Mr. Weft, which, confidering the Royal Academy 
as a fchool of painting, will enable him, both as an example and an itvftru&or, to 
be a more ufeful Prciident than Sir Joihua Reynolds.—The latter is all Mind ; the 
former is all Art;—and it is Art which the fcholar is to Jcarn, and not genius.— 
Sir Jofhua difdains the rules of Art, and Jnatches thofe graces which arc beyond 
the reach of them tthe young Painter, therefore, who daubs, bccaufe Sir Joihua 
liaf daubed, is like the fool who purchafed the lamp of Epiftetus.—Nevertbelefs, 
there are too many of that defeription; and I am not afraid to aflert, that the ex¬ 
ample of the late Frefident, as an Artift, has been injurious to the Britlfii School 
of Painting. * * 


“ In 
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THREE TRIUMPHAL ARCHES 

CONSTANTINE THE GREAT, SEPTIMUS SEVERUS, 
TITUS VESPASIAN, 

aultd on a reduced Scale m While Marble, Basements of Porphyry, and the Sculp 
Ornaments in Mela!, double gilt , 

By Joachim, and Peter Belli, Sculptors in Marble, at Rome, 
a sttrn'ntt prgrrtptton. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


























ARCH OF CONSTANTINE. 
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27 In the corners of the smaller arches, rivers are personified. 

28 The consoles of the great arch have on one side Rome sitting, on tile other iffi imperial 
S9 The pedestals are ornamented with victories, staves kneeling, and women in affliction* 

30 Under the great archway are two very considerable bass-reliefs worthy of observation, relat- 

the armies is most animated, and nothing can be more expressive of a bloody and decisive 
battle. In.the other, the battle continues, and afterwards is described, the arrival and 
triumph of Trajan, the grandest sight that Rome ever saw. 

31 Finally, the smaller archways are ornamented with half figures in alto-retievo, which are 
supposed to be the four sons and the four nephews of Constantine. 


DIMENSIONS OF THE MODEL. 

Heighth, including the car...26$ Inches. 

Ditto to the attick.19$ ditto 



ARCH OF SEPTIMUS SEVERUS. 


served the interesting details, which on the original will soon become unintelligible. Foi 
being constructed of a tender and friable species of marble, called Saline, the columns havi 
long ago demanded repair; the sculpture perishes from "day to day, and in short, we shall sooi 
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S. The altict contained (he following inscription on both sides, in letters two feel high, of 
the famous City of Rome. 

IMP. CAES. LVCIO. SEPTIMIO. M. F. SEVERO. 

PIO PERT1NACI. AUG. PATRI. PATRIAE. PARTIIICO. ARABICO. 

ET PARTHICO. ADJABENICO. PONTIFIC. MAXIMO. TRIBUNIC. 
POTEST XI. IMP XI. COS 111. PilOCOS. ET. 

IMP. CAES. M. AUREtlO. L. FIL. ANTOWNO. AUG. PIO. FELICI. 
TRIBUNIC. POTEST VI. COS. PROCOS. P. P. 

OPTIMIS. FORTISSIMISQ. PRINCIPU3US. 

OB. REMPUBLICAM. RESTITUTAM. IMPERIUMQUE. 

POPULI. ROMANI. PROPAGATUM. 

INSIGNIBUS. VIKTUTIBUS. EORUM. DOMI. FORISQUE. 

S. P. Q. R. 
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V FULL, ACCURATE, AND PARTICULAR ACCOUNT O] 

THE CEREMONIAL 


CORONATION 

fflf ©is fttoBt ffitatioue JWaitstu 

GEORGE THE FOURTH, 

On Thursday, the 19th day of July, 1821. 

THE CHURCH SERVICE AND PROCESSIONS. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH 


Ten highly finished Engravings, 



By CHARLES mTweStMAC?OTT, 





THE CORONATION 




















































































REPORT 


ON THE PROPER METHODS OF 
MEASURING and DRAWING 

ANTIENT BUILDINGS, 


-DRAWN UP, IN PURSUANCE OF THE DIRECTIONS OF THE 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON, 

Bp Sir H. C. ENGLEFIELD, Bart, ahd J. WINDHAM, Esq. 
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REPORT, &c. 


T H E firft ftep towards the defcription of a building is an 
accurately meafured ground plan; not comprehending 
a plan of every minute part, but the general difpofition of the 
building; fuch as the lhape and fize of the pillars, breadth of 
the arches, thicknefs of the walls, projection of the buttreffes, 
and openings of the doors and windows. 

Se&ions of -the building, both tranfverfe and longitudinal, 
Ihould be then made on the fame principle and to the fame 
fcale as the ground plan ; every meafure being in both marked 
in figures, and any inacceflible part which was put in by the 
eye (if fuch occur) noted. 

Plans alfo of the tracery in the roof ihould be •made. Par¬ 
ticular plans, elevations, and profiles, fliouitk be made of each 
B 2 V of 
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cf the columns, if there be any firiking differences; if the-ge- 
neral plan is the fame, one only need be drawn at large, as the 
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If any peculiarity occurs with refpe£h.{ojhe difpofitibn of' 
arches orbuttrefles to relieve a particular part of an over-weight,' 
or any other architectural artifice of the like nature, or any 
Angularity in the cut or difpofal of the (tones in the vaulting 
(hould- be perceived, fuch particulars (hould be carefully no¬ 
ticed; as tending.to give an infight into the principles on which: 
our antient architects and mafons worked. 

The carpentry of’ the roofs of home of our amientb’uildings- 
is a'lfo of very curious contrivance, and (hould be meafuredi 
and. drawn*. 

The archite&ural parts of the building being now obtained nr 
all neceflary detail, every thing which is beautiful or peculiar 
(hould be collected in what may be called the ornamental part 
of the edifice,. To.this head iculptured friezes and, capitals,, 
rofes in the keys of the vaulting, and .paintings on the walls or 
vaults, may be referred; of thefe the more is- done the.better.. 

The materials of the building.(hould alfo be afcertained and; 
noted as far as poifible j particularly, whether the walls, &c. be- 
of brick or (tone,, whether marble, and whaf, is employed in 
fmall decorative, columns,, and whether any lighter material,, 
fuch as ciialk or tophus, be employed in filling up the vaulting., 
between the (lone ribs,, which.often occurs,. 

(Tombs a Ho (hould be drawn by admeafuremeirt, and, if: 
containing fine work, in the utrnoft detail.) 

To the foregoing drawings if views of-tke building, both ex¬ 
ternal- and internal, be added, the plan iee\i$ quite complete-; 
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but, without the latter, it appears that architeflural drawings 
alone will not fuffice to preferve, as they ought to be prcierved, 
our Gothic buildings. 

As to the inftruments to be ufed in fuch a furvey as has been 
before dated, a good graduated tape feems to be not only by 
far the mod convenient, but a fufficiently accurate inftrument, 
for the general ground plan, and for meafuring downwards fuch 
heights as are acccffible from above. 

For this latter purpofe, a weight being affixed to the end 6f 
the tape, it mini: be let down by one perfon (landing aloft; 
while another below views the coincidence of the weight with 
any point meant to be meafured. The perfon above mull then 
note the feet and inches on the tape, coincident with the top 
point whence the meafures begin. The fame may be done 
by letting the weight at firft quite down to the floor, and draw¬ 
ing it up. again. 


A couple of good five-feet rods, painted to preferve them 
from warping, and marked the whole length with feet and in¬ 
ches, are alfo neceffary. But the mod ufeful inflrument for 
meafuring inacceffible vertical heights is one of the larged fized 
bored hilling rods. It goes in a very fmall compafs, and from, 
its lightnefs and ftiffnefs may be employed to reach to very 
great heights, where nothing elfe can be managed. 

A jointed carpenter’s two-feet rule is not only ufeful for mea¬ 
furing final) diftancos, but ferves to determine the angles of 
angular moulding or columns, or internal angles, being ap- 
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plied fo as to touch the two planes, whofe angle is wanted with 
its two legs. 

A plummet and fine thread held at arm’s length before the 
eye will often be very ufcful in transferring, from inacceflible 
parts to accellible on.es, nrcafures of breadth. A little habit 
will make this very correct in practice. Thus, in fig. z, let 
A B be the inaccefiibic breadth of a window, and C D an ac- 
ccllible gallery below it; their if, by a perfbn' ftandVng at a 
proper diftance, the plminnct-E F & be hfcW ,, uj» before the eye, 
the point F, where the.line-cuts themaiil&jtigsQ D;"'1>efmarkeJ 
by an afirllant or by the oblerveh EiihlefflAiStihg-foAfc mark 
in the Hone, and the fame be dons Gflr*hai6thdr'ifjde,''« is ob¬ 
vious that the breadth A B Will he. ’transfermlafa), riiatlhtc C D, 
and may be there mcafured.- But catS'tmfft bfe takert that the 
lines be in the fame perpendicular plane, olhtrwife thd opera¬ 
tion will be erroneous. : - * 

A fmall camera'obfcmarthay often be irfefuV' for ftjeing at 
once, and very accurately, the forms and ornaments'bf win¬ 
dows particularly. For other internal parts,light may eftren be 
wanting; nor fnould it be applied too treat jrerfpe&vc.abject<, 
as in fucir cafes its images arc diftorted. • 

A Hiding pocket telefcope, magnifying about ten times, w.th 
a large field, and a Iquare of wires in it, will often be of very- 
great ule tor copying mouldings, ornaniehts, b»fts, .anil aims, 
from the higher external parts of buildings, where nothing but 
a very expend',-c fcafFold could carry the draughtfman. 




Ill this paper much detail has been given, which would be 
fuperfluous to a profeiied arcliiteft; but, as it was thought that 
many gentlemen might wilh to contribute to the common flock 
of information on this fubjefl, whole purfuits had not before 
Jed them to this fpecics of drawing, fome of the dircaions given 
above were intended to put fucli perfons into a method which 




